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Precision Ball Bearing Lap 
nomical. There is nothing 


4 
© 


Patent Applied For 


WRITE OR WIRE for 
ADVERTISING 
DEX—PAGE 59 Full information 


you better, evener laps and increase 
| your production because they elimi- 
nate picker stoppages which are ordi- 
narily due to clogged loggerheads. 
Picker lap will be perfectly square on 
both ends—no more convex or con- 
cave lap ends. The lap will unwind 


perfectly on cards, without splitting. 


nothing to clog, so they outwear many old 
style lap pins and give better, increased, and 
trouble free service all of the time. 


Precision Ball Bearing Lap Pins give 


Pins are eco- 
to wear out, 


WIT. 
PRECISION 


Ball-Bearin 


LAP Pin! 


1—Revolves freely on four Lifetime Sealed Ba 
Bearings which cannot clog with lint and nevs 
need lubrication. 2—Journal remains stationar @ 
3—Rolls in loggerhead remain stationary or mz 
be replaced by block of wood. 4—Ends of the pi 
are provided with electronically induction har 
ened steel caps, preventing marring of pin end 
5 — Outside of pin is PRECISION taper ground | 
a smooth finish, making for easy removal from la) 


2001 North Tryon Street Telephone 4-6857 « Charlotte 2, N.C, U.S. 4 
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Why deprive your plant of the 
exclusive features 3-star belting 
embodies, features that are not 
just something to talk about, 
but are inherent characteristics 
of service purposely built in. A 
3-star belt gives you unusually 
high tensile strength, positive pulley 
grip, and minimum stretch—all results 
of Charlotte complete control over every 
process in the manufacture from the raw 
hide to the finished belt. 


3-star leather belting is specifi- 


cally made to meet the peculiar 
requirements of the textile in- 
dustry. 


LEATHER BELTI 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Subscription $1.50 per year in 
advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C., under Act of Congress, March 2, 1897. 
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Interchangeable die-cast brass eye 
permits five-minute changeover 


— reduces shuttle inventory 


This improved US Shuttle can be quickly 
adapted for weaving woolen, worsted, or blends 
by simply changing the shuttle eye — a five minute 
job that requires no special skill. The same stand- 
ard shuttle can be equipped with a plain eye for 
woolens, Jackson Tension eye for worsteds, or a 
reverse eye for lefthand twist. Accurately dimen- 
sioned, each eye seats to a true fit without fussy 
adjustments. The same eyes can be used in any 
length shuttle. 


This advanced feature lowers weave room costs 
by permitting full production with a limited num- 
ber of shuttles. It also simplifies and speeds up 


normal maintenance. 


Mill-tested under the most severe conditions, 
this new shuttle will materially increase the effi- 
ciency of your weaving operations yet it costs 
no more. Be sure to see it before you place your 
next shuttle order. A US representative will be 


glad to demonstrate its advantages. 


AVAILABLE FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE, 


Albert R. Breen, 
80 E. Jackson Bivd. 
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ANOTHER IMPROVEMENT IN 


WOOLENS - WORSTEDS - BLENDS 


US SHUTTLES FOR 


BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


CANAD! 


AN REPRESENTATIVE; 
1. Westaway 
Montreal, Que. — Hamilton, Ont. 


DIE CAST BRASS EYE, formed to meet tolerances of .004 to 


.0O5 inch, permits complete interchangeability. Shuttle 


above is fitted for worsted or blend weaving, with eye 
equipped with Jackson Pad Tension Device. 


IN LESS THAN 5 MINUTES, by removing one screw, lifting out 
worsted eye and inserting plain eye, shuttle is converted 
for weaving woolens. 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
ALABAMA REPRESENTATIVE, 


Young & Vann Supply Co 
Birmingham 


ESTABLISHED 1657 
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U.S. RING TRAVELERS 


Bronze 
lravelers 
for 


WET 
TWISTING 


U. S. Ring Travelers are made in 
every style and size for wet twist- 
ing on vertical rings. We supply 
all standard types. In addition, we 


Bevel Edge Bevel Edge 


make the exclusive Bevel-edge 
design, which we strongly recom- 
mend for certain kinds of work. 


AA Style and Sige for 
Every Jextile Fibre 


“U.S.” offers a COMPLETE 


Traveler Service — a complete 


line suited to every fibre and 
operation—complete engineer- 
ing service assisting you in 
traveler selection and mainte- 
nance for maximum spinning 


and twisting production. 


DEPENDABLE DELIVERY—PROMPT SERVICE CALLS 


U. 5. RING TRAVELER CO. 


5 AMOS M. BOWEN, President & Treasurer _ 
Providence, Rhode Island 


“U. SS.” Men give you Prompt Service! 


W. P. VAUGHAN, W. H. ROSE, Greenville, 5. C.—-Box 792—Phone 3031 
O. B. LAND, Athens, Ga... Box 1187—Phone 478 
L. H. MELLOR, JR., Mid-Atlantic States (Address Providence) 
H. R. FISHER, Concord, N.C... . Box 83-—Phone 8366 
C. W. SMITH, H. J. SMITH, Providence . . Gaspee 0100 


KNOXALL 


ROLLER, SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
ENDLESS BLANKETS 
SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 


W.C. HAMES 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 
Dearborn 5974 


H. W. CURTIS 
735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 
Allendale 3521 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
RALPH GOSSETT—WILLIAM J. MOORE 
11! Auguste Street, Telephone 150 


“THE FINEST MADE" 


PROCESSING COMPANY 


STARCH COMPANY, we. 


COMPANY, inc. | 


OF IDAHO 


See, 
ec, 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


AMERICAN KEY PRODUCTS, inc 


PARK ROW + NEW YORK 7, N.Y. | 
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Spinning room overseers, throughout the textile industry, are insisting more 
and more that every frame in their spinning rooms be equipped with Dayco 
Long Draft Aprons. That's because Daycos last longer, require less attention 
than other type aprons. Daycos are nondirectional . . . can be put on either 
way. Important too, is their nonstretch feature that keeps them on the 
frame when you start up. Because the thickness of Dayco aprons is rigidly 
controlled to 1/1000's, plus or minus, yarn uniformity is increased as much as 
10%, or more. Furthermore, Daycos retain their original drafting qualities for 
many, many months of trouble-free service. 

if you aren't using Daycos, it will pay you to put a few to work on your 
frames now. Write for additional information, or have one of our textile 
product engineers call on you. He can show you many additional ways to 
more economical production and better quality yarn. 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS DIVISION « DAYTON RUBBER 
Main Sales Office: Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 
Factory: Waynesville, N. C. 
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44Dayco aprons show no signs of deterioration such 
as cracking, splitting, distortiof or grooving’’ 
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ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGES 
IN USING 
DAYCO LONG DRAFT APRONS 


Greater coefhicient of friction 
No inside rib 

Nondirectional 

Will handle cotton, synthetics 


Uniformly flexible from apron to 
apron 


Don’t pick up lint 
Won't curl 


Unaffected by hard ends 
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What a Break —for 
TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS 


IN HENLEY paper service there is real back- 
ground knowledge of textile industry require- 
ments—-41 years closely working with textile 


manufacturers. 


And by recent and current surveys, HEN- 
LEY maintains that close touch. Our own 
sources are selected, and our purchases are 


guided by demands we know will arise. 


So from any of the four HENLEY ware- 
houses and sales divisions it is naturally 


‘“HENLEY—for Papers for Every Purpose!” 


Things Can Be Started by an Inquiry 
Directed to Our High Point Office! 


HENLEY 


& FORD: 


pEXTRIN 
CORN STARCHES CEDA 


bo. Nay Company 


Charlotte, N.C. HIGH POINT, N.C. Gastonia, N. C. 


Southern Paper Products Division, Asheville, N. C. 


HICKS — AMERICAN — WILSON — U. S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 
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a Retaining Leadership Through Research — 


| SUPER HIGH SPEED | 
MODEL 
p LOOM 


GIVES YOU 
PEAK 
PRODUCTION 


ANN 


APEZ CORPORATION 
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HOW TO ADD LIFE TO 
YOUR CARD CLOTHING 


SOLVAY 


PRODUCTS 
FOR THE 
TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


Ammonium Chlonde 


Caustic Potash 


Caustic Soda 

Liquid Chtorme 
Potasseum Carbonate 
Soda Ash 

Sodium Nitrite 


Calcium Chloride 


Use The Right 


40 Rector Street, New York 6,8. 
Impacted waste, hulls and other foreign matter that the 
vacuum stripper does not reach can best be removed by the 
stripping brush. Weekly use of the right stripping brush is 
not only necessary for good carding but will help you get the 
maximum le (rom your ard ating No. 14 SourHeRN Ourrit | 
To achieve best possible results, it is important that you | 
select the proper type brush. Our service representative will : 
be glad to help you in this selection. He can show you how A durable, economical closet ; 
and why the brush he recommends is best for your needs. for Mills, Factories and all 
The cost of stripping brushes is negligible, and they should . . 
be replaced often. A brush in poor condition frequently types of industrial installation 


causes selvages full of neps, shiners (wire knocked forward), 
and loose fillets. The Vogel No. 14 
Call in your Ashworth service representative for expert . ; joe | has a vitreous china | 

advice in stripping brush selection. Then use the right brush 
regularly. top supply bowl, 
heavy flush valve, 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. Se 
AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. (Woolen Div.) wood seat painted 


Fall River* Worcester*} Philadelphia*{{ Atlantatt white enameled 
Greenville}t Charlotte {i (Textile Sply. Co.) 


*Factory tRepair Shop {Distributing Point drum shaped tank 
and union ell flush 
PRODUCTS AND SERVICES — CARD CLOTHING FOR COTTON, WOOL, 
WORSTED, SILK, RAYON AND ASBESTOS CARDS AND FOR ALL TYPES OF connection. 
NAPPING MACHINERY * BRUSHER CLOTHING AND CARD CLOTHING FOR (The Number 14 
SPECIAL PURPOSES * LICKERIN WIRE AND GARNET WIRE * SOLE DISTRIB- 
UTORS FOR PLATT’S METALLIC WIRE * LICKERINS AND TOP FLATS RECLOTHED. és not frost-prodf) 
close! trap must be 
set directly under bowl. Company ) 
Wilmington 99 + Delaware 


PRODUCTS 


THE FINEST QUALITI 
| 
\ 
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AN EXCELLENT 
DYE LEVELLING 
AGENT 


RENDERS 
THE FABRIC 
HIGHLY ABSORBENT 


Hartex Duofol L, a sulfated condensation 
product, is a clear amber oil possessing su- 
perior wetting, rewetting, and softening 
properties. It is clearly miscible with water 
in all proportions and retains its high surface 
activity in the presence of hard water, salt, 
alkali, or weak acids. 

Duofol L was developed for instantaneous 
wetting in baths at all temperatures up to 
the boil. 

It is recommended for dyeing operations 
in general and specifically for vat and pack- 
age dyeing to give greater uniformity of 
shade. 

When a solution of Duofol L is dried into 
a fabric, it renders the fabric highly absorb- 
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A SUPERIOR 
PENETRANT IN 
PACKAGE DYEING 


AN 
OUTSTANDING 
WETTING AGENT 


ent (rewetting property). In addition, Duo- 
fol L acts as a softening agent making its use 
doubly advisable in sanforizing operations. 

Quantities as low as 4 oz. per 100 gallons 
have proved satisfactory for most applica- 
tions. 


HART PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


HARTEX PRODUCTS 


Rayon Oils & Sizes 
Nylon Oils & Sizes 
Kier Bleaching Oils 
Finishing Oils 

Synthetic Detergents 
Conditioning Agents 
Scrooping Agents 
Splashproof Compounds 


Delustrants 
Leveling Agents 
Cationic Softeners 
Cotton Warp Dressings 
Wetting-Out Agents 
Weighting Agents 
Mercerizing Penetrants 


Send for free booklet, “Mercer- 
izing and ALKAMERCE — The 
Ideal Dry Mercerizing Penetrant” 


: 
based on research 
9 


10 


The Proctor roller curer, illustrated, is in daily 
use in curing curtain material, an application 
to which this machine is ideally suited. 


The material to be cured is conveyed through 
the curing chambers by means of individually 
motor driven rolls. This method of conveying 
is especially effective in the handling of light 
materials, such as marquisette. It holds the 
goods taut without tension, for the speed of the 
rolls varies with even the merest suggestion of 
tension. The material is carried through the 
machine at high speeds and subjected to tem- 
peratures of about 350°F. The heating medium 
in this machine is gas, although the same high 
temperatures can be obtained with high pres- 
sure steam. Individual analysis of cost and 


PHILADELPHIA 20, PA. 


other factors involved make it possible to 
determine which of these two heating mediums 
is most advisable in any particular case. 


In the particular installation shown, the curer 
is ‘‘suspended”’ from the ceiling—or elevated 
from the floor, in such a way as to provide 
working space beneath. Such an arrangement 
is ideal where floor space is at a premium, 
and is another example of how Proctor equip- 
ment is individually designed to meet specific 
plant requirements. 


If you are engaged in the production of resin 
treated fabrics, you should investigate this and 
other Proctor equipment that may help you to 
a more efficient curing job and less cost. 
Write for details today. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ 
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Ensemble by Norris-Conti 


Dyes for coatings, suitings and custom shoe Jeathers, of course ! 

But what of rouge, lipstick, face powder and nail enamel ? : 4 
Whatever you wear, use or see it’s likely to be colored with tional 

National Aniline dyes. For National alone makes every DIVISION OF 

class of aniline dye and color...has had longer and broader ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
application experience than any other American producer. ee 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
GD CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO + PORTLAND, 
Specify National Aniline Technical Service and Dyes GREENSBORO CHARLOTTE ATLANTA MEW ORUEANS CHATTANOOGA + TORONTO 


for assured results. 
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ALASKA 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
‘BUFFALO, N. Y. 


CALGARY, ALTA. 


eur 


SOLD AND SERVICED 
THESE 
HYSTER DISTRIBUTORS 


_ CHICAGO, ILL.—Hyster Company 
CINCINNATI, O.—Oral T. Carter & Associates 


DALLAS, TEX.—C. H. Collier Company 


HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA 


- HONOLULU, T. H.—Electric Stee! Foundry Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Central Rubber & Supply Co. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Hyster Company 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—Embry Brothers, inc. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Hyster Company 

_ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—W. S. Nott Company 
MONTREAL, P. Q.—A. R. Williams Machy. Co., Lid. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Hyster Company of Lovisiana, Inc. 


_ OTTAWA, ONT.—A. R. Williams Machy. Co., Lid. 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Hyster Sales Company 


TULSA, OKLA.—Marshall Supply & Equipment Co. 
VANCOUVER, B.C.—A. R. Williams Machy. Western, Ltd. 


_ WINNIPEG, MAN.—A. R. Williams Machy. Western, Ltd. 
YUKON TERRITORY—Northern Commercial Company 


HANDLING COs 


prs 


Northern Commercial Co. 
A. Rampell 


Rapids Handling Equipment Co. 


A. R. Williams Machy. Western, Ltd. 


CLEVELAND, O.—Morrison Company 


DENVER, COLO.—Paui Fitzgerald 
DETROIT, MICH.—Bentiey & Hyde 


A. R. Williams Machy. Ce., Lid. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—L. S. Teague Equipment Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
industrial Power Equipment Co. 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y.—Eastern industrial Sales Co. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—Equipment Sales Company 
PITTSBURGH, PA.—Equipco Sales Company 


ST. JOHNS, N. F.—City Service Company, Lid. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—Wharton L. Peters 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Arnold Machinery Company 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—Hyster Company — 
SEATTLE, WASH.—Hyster Company 

TORONTO, ONT.—A. R. Williams Machy. Co., Lid. 


THOUSANDS IN USE 


ideal for work in narrow aisied 
factories, warehouses and in box 
cars. The I-ton capacity Hyster 
"20" is only 37 inches wide. 


VICTORIA, B.C.—A. R. Williams Machy. Western, Lid. 
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SPECIFY 


A unit system of air conditioning for humidifying, 


cooling, heating, ventilating, filtering and de- 


humidifying in any desired combination. 


Described in detail in Bahnson Bulletin No. 330 


IR CONDITIONING @S= EN GiN EER 


THE BAHNSON CO WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
886 Drewry Si., Atilanta,Ga. | 93 Worth St.. New York City 703 Embree Crescent. Westtield, N.) 553 S. Figueroa St.. Los Angeles, Cal. 
W. 1. Westaway Co.. Ltd.. Hamilton. Ontario A-3 Virginian Apts.. Greenville, S. C. 
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“Just what is this new “411” I've been hearing 


so much about?” Answer: “411” is Armour’s new 
synthetic detergent developed specifically for industrial use. 


Chemically, “411” is the sodium salt of a sulphonated 
hydrocarbon . . . an anionic surface-active agent having high 


wetting and detergent properties. 


“What properties of “411” make it useful to me?” 


Answer: “ 
surface tension sharply, even in low concentration .. . is 
readily soluble in hot or cold water... is unaffected by 
hardness of water .. . rinses easily and completely, leaves 
no film ... can be used in acid or alkaline solutions, in a 
1% solution has a pH of 8.5.. 


erties .. 


411” is an efficient wetting-out agent that lowers 


.has good emulsifying prop- 
. is stable to oxidation .. . is white in color, with 
no objectionable odor . . . is exceptionally uniform in per- 


formance and appearance, 


fumour 


answers a Mill-Manager’s 


questions about 4 


“What are some of “411's” important textile uses?” 


Answer: “411” is effective in wool scouring even in hard 
water, particularly in the final low-temperature rinse—“411]” 
is used in the scour after the fulling process to remove any 
residual fulling oils from woven woolen cloth—“411” may 
be used in the after-washing of cotton and rayon print 
goods to remove gums and other thickeners—“ 411” is. ex- 
cellent for the after-washing of resin finishes used for crease- 
resistant rayons and prevents the development of odor 
during storage—“411” may be used with alkalies in the kier 
boiling of cotton grey goods for whiteness and absorbency. 
For silk degumming, “411” used in combination with soap 
gives more rapid rinsing and prevents formation of lime 
soaps— “411” added to regular bleaching agents gives more 
uniform bleaching results—"411”, 


as a penetrant and wet- 
ting agent, serves as a leveling agent to give more even 
shades in dyeing operations. 


*Remember—it’s ARMOUR'’S for the best in 
SOAPS AND SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS” 
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Armour and Company, 1355 W. 31st., Chicago 9, Ill. 
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After exhaustive research the H & B engineering 
department, working in close cooperation with metal- 
lurgical engineers of the Reynolds Metals Company, 
has successfully replaced cast iron with extruded alum- 
inum on Spinning Frames, Roving Frames and Twist- 
ers wherever such replacement was advantageous. 

Now, we offer you textile machinery with superior 
and more costly extruded aluminum replacing 3 times 
heavier cast iron. Because aluminum absorbs vibra- 
tion the reduction in weight has not impaired the 
smooth performance of H & B machinery. The new ex- 
truded aluminum parts have been designed to provide 
maximum structural strength using a minimum amount 
of metal. This effects further weight saving. | 

Aluminum reduces the weight of movable parts 
such as ring rails and bobbin rails. This, with corres- 
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FACTORY, EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


EXTRUDED ALUMINUM 


ponding reduction in weight of counterbalances, means 
less load on the builder motions. Mills benefit directly 
as much as 10-15% reduction in shipping costs due to 
the decreased weight of the extruded aluminum parts. 

Another advantage of extruded aluminum is its good 
appearance. Rust free, non-corrosive aluminum invites 
the small amount of attention necessary to keep your 
machinery spotlessly clean. Maintenance costs are 
less, too. Extruded aluminum is not brittle and does 
not break as cast iron often does when carelessly 
handled. 

To summarize: A new metal, superior in the job it 
does, has been successfully adapted for textile machin- 
ery, and the benefits of this progress that is part of the 
achievement of quality at H & B are immediately 
passed along to you. 


AND EXPORT 
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EXTRUDED 
ALUMINUM PARTS 


SPINNING FRAME ROVING FRAME 
Roller beams 
be 
Roller Bobbin rails 
Ring rails Snug rails 


Spindle rails Snugs 


Octagon rolls 
Casing-off plates (Sheet aluminum) 


MACHINE 


DIVISION PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U.S.A. 
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TWISTER 
Roller beams 
Ring rails 
Spindle rails F 
BRANCH OFFICES oe 
ATLANTA, GA. jae 
B15 CITIZENS AND SOUTHERN | 
NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
1201 JOHNSTON BUILDING 
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AMCO fan units jor controlling air 
intake are easily installed without 
sacrifice of interior machine set-up. 


EQUAL THESE 


Reduces excessive temperature 
and holds relative humidity at 
point best suited to fibre and 
process. 


Increases worker comfort and 
efficiency. 


Modern, insulative glass bricks pave the way to 


inierior beat an 


AMCO fan- 


moisture control in this miil. 
owered air intakes alternate with 


automatically controlled vents. 
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BENEFITS FROM AMCOQ HUMIDIFICATION AND COOLING © 


¢ Speeds production in high fric- 


tion (heat) greas. 


e Assures evener yarn counts and 


increases breaking strength. 


e Waste and fly greatly reduced. 


{f your mill is already equipped 
with a humidification system, you 
have taken the first step to improve 
quality and increase production. 


Your next step—AMCO Evapo- 
rative Cooling—utilizes your present 
humidification system to obtain top 
quality and maximum production. 


With the AMCO Evaporative 
Cooling System the desired relative 
humidity is accurately maintained by 
introducing atomized water spray. 


¢ Gradually increases regain for 
good roving and consequent bet- 
ter spinning. 


¢ Drafting of fibres smoother and 
more compact. 


The frictional heat of high speed 
machines is absorbed by evaporation 
of the moisture in conjunction with 
caretully controlled air flow. No ex- 
pensive changes are necessary ... no 
air ducts to install ... no jump in 
maintenance costs. 


Why not take this second step 
now’ An AMCO engineer will be 
glad to show you how you can 
modernize your plant simply and 
economically for better quality and 
increased output. 


AMCO 


HUMIDIFICATION and COOLING 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. AFFILIATED WITH GRINNELL COMPANY, INC. 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. * BOSTON + ATLANTA + CHARLOTTE 
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For “Uniform” dancing, see the Rockettes 
at New York’s Radio City Music Hall 


For “Uniform” WARP SIZING 
of FILAMENT ACETATE YARNS 


You can count on uniformity with CETASIZE—for, as 
with all Hallmark Products, CETASIZE is quality- 
controlled by Stein-Hall’s extensive laboratory serv- 
ice. And consistency is only one measure of the 


quality work you get with CETASIZE... 

IT’S COMPLETE—no softeners or penetrants needed. 

IT’S EASY TO PREPARE—just disperse in.cold water, 
heat to approx. 175° F., hold 10 minutes, 
then use. 


IT’S CLEAR-RUNNING—no foaming. 


IT’S EASILY REMOVED—no prolonged soaking, brief 
soaping does the trick. 


EMPIRE STATE BLDG. 


ITS FASTER-DRYING—protein base speedily dissi- 


pates moisture. 


For highest loom efficiency, try this finest quality pro- 
tein powder. Let us send you a sample of CETASIZE 
at once—or if you prefer, a Stein-Hall representative 


will call at your will for demonstration. 


* * 


Stein Hall produces a complete line of: lextile Starches, 
Gums, Dextrines and Specialty Products, W Gum D, Vic- 
tory K2W Gum; RTF Gum; KAC No. 4 with B-2 or Sussex 
Gum; 96R, Velveen XX; RTC Gum; Cetosol SF; Sho-Pal 
Thickener and Binder. 
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orderline Vision* 


may be cramping 
your new production quota 


@ THE SHADE OF DIFFERENCE between good 
lighting and Borderline Vision can defi- 
nitely affect the rate of production in 
industry. Frequently Borderline Vision 
looks good—but actually, isn’t good 
enough to permit maximum efficiency. 
With Wheeler Skilled Lighting, manu- 
facturers get light that’s right. 

This more ptoductive lighting is a care- 
fully engineered product .. . engineered 
in the textile industry, for example, to 
varying and multiple operations per- 
formed on a wide range of materials. It 
pays off in uniformly better work, better 
employee morale and increased produc- 


tion. Wheeler Skilled Lighting has been 
paying these dividends since 1881. 

Wheeler Reflectors give maximum illu- 
mination from standard lamps because 
they control light. Their high reflection 
factor puts light to work where it belongs 
—on the job. 

Put Wheeler Skilled Lighting to work 
in your mill and profit by its improve- 
ment over Borderline Vision. Write 
Wheeler Reflector Co., 275 Congress 
St.. Boston 10, Mass. 


Distributed Exclusively Through 
Electrical Wholesalers 


All-Stee]| Fluorescent Unit 


9 
For 2 or 3 40.watt. or ? 


2 100avatt 1 
vatlable with o amps. 


pen end or closed 
sed end 
channel with 


For individ accessible enclosed ballast 
tdual or continuous runs hes 


RLM Solid Neck Incandescent Reflector 


Maximum lighting effi. 
ctency indoors or out 
Expertly 


designed. 
Ruggedly built. Vitre. | . REFLECTORS 
ous enamel only. 


75 to 1500 watts. 


SKILLED LIGHTING 
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ROVING 


The Saco-Lowell J-3 Con- 
trolled Draft Unit is the 
standard roving drafting 
assembly used to process 
cotton. The practical drafts 
range from 10 to 24 on 
carded stock and up to 30 
on combed stock. It can 
also be used for the syn- 
thetic fibres up to 1’,,”. 
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NEW SACO-LOWELL CONTROLLED DRAFTING ASSEMBLIES 
FOR ROVING AND SPINNING 


These Saco-Lowell drafting assemblies for Roving and Spinning offer mills 
a range of equipment which can process with equal efficiency Cotton, 
Rayon, Wool or Blends. Their flexibility, with regard to both character 
and staple length of stock which can be processed, is such, that yarns 
most in demand to meet fashion’s latest requirements can be furnished 
without necessitating any extensive mechanical changes or added capital 
investment. 


BRANCHES: 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS - BOSTON 
SHOPS AT BIDDEFORD, MAINE 


Charlotte Greenville Atlanta 


ROVING 


The FS-2 Controlled Draft 
Roving Assembly is equally ef- 
ficient on stocks consisting of 
cotton, synthetics, wool, or 
mixes of these fibres. This 
assembly has the ability not 
only to handle a very wide 
range of staple lengths, from 
short cotton to 244" synthetic 
fibres, but also blends of 
widely variable staple lengths. 
Depending upon the material, 
drafts of up to 40 may be used. 


ROVING 


The FS-1 Controlled Draft 
Roving Assembly, sometimes 
called the 3 over 4, is espe- 
cially designed for synthetics 
and blends containing fibres 
up to 3° long. It can be oper- 
ated with drafts as high as 20 
to 24. It can also be used for 
processing short wool tops. 


SPINNING. The Z-2 Spinning System is used for the 
processing of long-staple synthetics and natura! fibres 
such as wool. While it will process cotton satisfactorily 
for medium and coarse counts, it is especially designed 
for synthetics and blends containing fibres up to 3”. 


SPINNING. The Shaw Controlled Draft Spinning 
System is especially adapted for the production of fine 
combed yarns. Drafts range from 25 to 40. This system 
employs a new principle which will have far-reaching 
effects on the technology of cotton spinning. 


SPINNING. This Better Draft Spinning has been 
standard for the production of cotton yarns since 1926. 
It is equally efficient on carded or combed stock. The 
drafts can go as high as 16 to 18 with carded stock, 
18 to 22 with combed stock. 
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--AND THIN! 


Horatio Alger heroes never struggled harder than do research laboratory technicians today. The intent 
scientist above is a Sinclair Research technician . . . a skilled specialist at determining how thick or how 
thin Sinclair lubricating oils must be for specific applications. 


(Fitzsimons V iscometer) 


With the important Fitzsimons Viscometer, a research measuring apparatus of fine precision, Sinclair 
Laboratory experts are able to determine with extreme accuracy viscosity characteristics in their studies of 
lubricants needed to protect your valuable machin- 
ery. Precise, accurate flow measurement provides 


information important in the development of im- Ss. tu ela (n 


proved products for correct lubrication with light- 


bodied oils for today’s precision-built engines and Vextile Oils 


machinery. 

This viscometer is one of several different types 
with which Sinclair Research goes through thick LI LY WH IT E O LS 
and thin to assure you of industrial lubricants of In grades to suit all spindle speeds, 
proper viscosity. It is typical of the equipment and loads and operating conditions 
facilities which are constantly at your service in 
developing Sinclair lubricants of uniformly high Light color, long life 


quality to suit your specific application. 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY «+ 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


+ EXPERT RESEARCH 


CRUDE MANUFACTURING CONTROL OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE 
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History 


HE history of cotton textile manufacturing in the 
United States undoubtedly could be said to have start- 
ed with the arrival of the earliest settlers, for the making 
of cloth on hand looms was as much a part of the life of 
those times as the preparation of food. Flax, wool and 
cotton were certainly spun and woven in the homes of 
most of the early families. For example, Thomas Jeffer- 
son not only grew cotton, but made cloth from crude spin- 
ning and weaving machines which were installed in Monti- 
cello. But within a few years, the uneconomic aspects of 
home weaving became more and more noticeable and at- 
tempts were made to set up commercial mills to handle the 
various fibers. The need for greater manufacturing pro- 
duction was especially felt, of course, when the Revolu- 
tionary War shut off the supply of British textile goods. 
There is no accurate record of what might have been 
the first American industrial plant for the spinning and 
weaving of cotton. However, one of the first plants to stay 
in operation for any length of time was in Beverly, Mass. 
At the spot where it stood there now stands a tablet which 
reads: ‘Here the first cotton mill in America was built, 
1787; incorporated Feb. 3, 1789; visited by Washington, 
Oct. 30, 1789; burnt, 1828."" There is some doubt about 
the actual construction date, but no less an authority .than 
George Washington provides certain proof that the Bever- 
ly mill was a going concern in 1789, for his personal diary 
records a visit to it in that year. On the morning of Oct. 
30, 1789, six months to the day from the date of his in- 
auguration as first president of the United States, Wash- 
ington rode his horse from Salem to Beverly, breakfasted 
with George Cabot, one of the owners of the new mill, 
then made his inspection tour through the factory. 
Frances Little in Early American Textiles reveals the 
Beverly mill was powered by a team of mules driven 
around a turnstile. This same book also mentions a ‘'manu- 
factory’’ which was established in Philadelphia in 1775, 
but this was a short-lived enterprise due to the invasion 
of the city in 1777 by British troops. The Beverly mill 
continued to operate until 1815, according to the Beverly 
Historical Society. Early records indicate the machinery 
was transferred to a new factory erected at the head of a 
nearby river, where water power was available. The brick 
mill structure remained standing until 1828 when it was 


destroyed by fire. 
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—A Study Prepared by the Cotton Mills Information Service — 


Manutacturing 


Although some other mills may have preceded it, the 
mill that is really considered as representing the birth of 
the industry in the United States is the Slater Mill in Paw- 
tucket, R. I. This, the first successful mill to be operated 
throughout by water power, is still intact and is now a 
museum to the public. Of humble family, Samuel Slater 
was born in England in 1768 and was apprenticed at the 
age of 15 to Jebediah Strutt, partner of Sir Richard Ark- 
wright, in England’s first ‘modern’ mill to be equipped 
throughout with Arkwright’s improved machinery, a sys- 
tem of cotton processing which remains as the basis of 
present-day textile manufacturing. After completing his 
6\4 years of indenture, young Slater heard that textile 
mechanics were in great demand in the United States, so 
he promptly decided to seek his fortune in the young re- 
public. 

But British law prohibited exporting of textile tools or 
plans of machines and likewise forbade, under heavy 
penalty, any textile machinist to leave the British Isles. 
Slater nevertheless slipped out of the country, disguised as 
a farm hand, and arrived in New York in 1789. He learn- 
ed that a prominent Rhode Island business man, Moses 
Brown, was having trouble setting up a ‘cotton manufac- 
tory’ with crude spinning jennies and machines modeled 
from those in the Beverly, Mass., mill. Slater offered his 
services for whatever Brown should decide they were 
worth. Brown accepted, offering a generous share in the 
profits and promising to give Slater full credit for what 
success he might achieve. 

Slater boldly proposed to discard the entire set-up and 
to rebuild the mill of Almy and Brown in Pawtucket, R. 
[., installing instead the Arkwright types of machines. 
Most important of these was the “Arkwright water frame” 
for spinning, the secret of which was the drawing of cot- 
ton through sets of rollers along with a twisting motion. 
Operated by water power, this was the first power-driven 
textile machinery that anyone ever attempted to build in 
America. Slater promised that unless he could make as 
good yarn as they did in England he ‘‘would have noth- 
ing for his services.’ Without drawings, models, tools or 
skilled mechanical help, Slater relied entirely on his mem- 
ory and ingenuity to duplicate England's jealously guarded 
secret. He succeeded and in three months had the mill 
operating. During those first years, Slater himself had 
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to break the ice that formed around the mill water wheel 
on cold winter nights aud the exposure he suffered led to 
poor health in his middle age. 

The success of his venture was so great that in 1793 
the firm of Almy, Brown and Slater erected the Slater 
mill in Pawtucket which still stands (he made sure the 
water wheel was enclosed). Some of Slater's original ma- 
chinery is still on display in the old mill. In 1793, at the 
very time Slater was pioneering in modern cotton manu- 
facturing methods, the infant industry was given a big 
boost by Eli Whitney's invention of the cotton gin, which 
made the supply of raw cotton suddenly abundant. Slater 
founded several more plants in nearby towns and within 
25 years there were’ 140 cotton mills in a 25-mill radius 
of Providence, R. I. At least two presidents (Monroe and 
Jackson) honored Slater with personal visits and it was 
Jackson who named him the “father of American manu- 
facturing.” One of Slater's prime interests, incidentally, 
was the welfare of his employees and for them he founded 
a Sunday school in 1793, believed to be the first of its 
kind in America. 


Slater died in 1834 at the age of 66, but he lived to see 
other New Englanders make vital contributions to the 
growing industry. When the War of 1812 once again cut 
off the supply of cheap cloth from England, many wealthy 
merchants became interested in investing their funds 
(money made idle by the slump in commerce) in new in- 
dustry, One of these was Francis Cabot Lowell, who hap- 
pened to take a trip to Scotland and England for his health 
in 1811, shortly before the outbreak of war. Son of a 
judge, a Harvard man, representing the uppermost level 
of New England society, young Lowell at the same time 
had a mathematical turn of mind and was so interested in 
mechanics that he visited some of England's leading cotton 
mills. He was especially impressed by new power-driven 
looms just being put into use, machinery unknown as yet 
in. America. On his voyage home as war. broke out, a 
British frigate captured his ship and all his possessions 
were scrutinized by officers. Lowell and his family were 
interned for a time in Halifax, Nova Scotia, but managed 
to make their way to Boston by hiring a small boat. 

Soon Lowell, resorting solely on his memory as Slater 
had done, succeeded in constructing America’s first power 
loom. Hitherto, although Slater had perfected the process 
of manufacturing yarn, ‘cottage weavers’ still made most 
of the cloth in homes or in small mills with hand looms. 
Lowell and his close friends immediately raised funds for 
the establishment of a new kind of mill, built around 
Arkwright spinning frames and the power loom. Their 
factory, called the Boston Mfg. Co., was erected on the 
bank of the Charles River in Waltham, Mass., and here in 
1813 all steps in cotton manufacture, from bale to woven 
fabric, were carried out under one roof for the first time 
in history. 


Within a few years, although Lowell did not live to see 
his dream come true to its fullest extent (he died at the 
age of 42), the company had grown so large that greater 
water power facilities were required, forcing a wholesale 
removal to the Merrimack River. The great textile city 
which sprang up from this enterprise was named for 
Francis Cabot Lowell. His plans for the welfare and social 
betterment of the firm's employees were carried out by his 
friends, and soon the city was a center of 19th century 
culture. Emerson, Longfellow, Charles Dickens and many 
other celebrities made numerous visits to Lowell, to lecture 
to the employees there. 

Although New England is usually thought of as the 
birthplace of the textile industry, it was not very long be- 
fore it branched out into other areas. A few years after 
the establishment of the Slater mill, William Mowry, a 
young man not yet 21, left his father’s farmi in Wood- 
stock, Conn., and went to Pawtucket to work in the new- 
ly-formed mill. He was a natural manufacturer, fascinated 
by the machines and the hum of spindles. The magic of 
spinning yarn and weaving cloth got into his blood. He 
studied the machines, learned all the processes and after 
a few years made the request that he be taken in as a 
partner. His request was pre-emptorily rejected but a 
short while later a man by the name of Job Whipple from 
a place known as Whipple City, later to become Green- 
wich in Washington County, N. Y., came to Rhode Island 
in search of a competent person to join him in building 
a cotton mill. 

Job Whipple sold Mowry a half interest in the water 
power at his flour mill in Whipple City and together they 
erected a cotton factory. Young Mowry later married 
Whipple's daughter Lydia. All through the War of 1812 
the New York mill operated at capacity. However, young 
Mowry nursed the idea that some improvements might be 
made in the machines if he made a tour of the British 
mills. When the war was not long over, he decided to 
visit England and study the mills over there, taking with 
him a machinist from the village of Hudson named Wild 
who had the reputation of being able to make anything 
from a needle to a steam engine. In England they were 
treated courteously enough, but in travelling through the 
manufacturing districts the Americans were systematically 
barred from the mills. Then, according to an account 
published some years later in the Greenwich Journal, they 
decided to take the bull by the horns. 

At the risk of being ejected they disregarded the “No 
Admittance” signs and walked into a Liverpool mill with- 
out permission. They found themselves in a room where 
they were amazed to see a ‘double speeder’ in operation. 
Back in America there was but one row of spindles on 
the roving frame but here were two. It was an amazing 
discovery. It was revolutionary. How could it be done? 
Every spinner’s eyes were on the two foreigners. They 
proceeded to examine the machine. Then the overseer 
entered and seeing the Americans hustled them double- 
quick to the door. Mowry was a little crestfallen but Wild 


assured him he could make a like machine, so they return-- 


ed to the United States. In a short while, Wild was able 
to duplicate the double speeder. The new machine was 
set up in the Greenwich mill and the people of Greenwich 
were so elated that by acclamation they exempted the mill 
from taxation and Mowry from military and jury duty. 
But that was not the end of the matter. The following 
is from the Greenwich Journal of that time: “When the 
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news reached England, it aroused the jealous feeling of 
the manufacturers. . In their frenzy, they concocted a 
diabolical scheme to destroy the life of one of our estima- 
ble citizens by means of an infernal machine, which was 
marked and directed to the person who first introduced 
the double speeder in America. The machine was sent as 
freight on board one of our packet ships then lying 
at the dock in London, bound for New York, where she 
safely arrived. Fortunately, when discharging her cargo, 
the machine slipped from the car hook and fell with a 
crash upon the warf, causing it to explode without injury 
to any person. 

Even while Slater was launching textile manufacturing 
so spectacularly in New England, efforts were made to 
start up the industry in the South. Early records tell of 
two mill enterprises begun as early as 1789, one on the 
banks of the Santee River near Stateburg, S. C., where an 
attempt was made to harness water power. In the same 
year, a widowed woman known to history as Mrs. Ramage 
established a crude cotton mill, powered by mules, on 
James Island near Charleston, S. C. Neither company was 
long lasting, although the Stateburg mill is said to have 
produced “Manchester cotton stuffs on a system of ma- 
chinery closely resembling lines that are the basis of pres- 
ent day manufacture. 

The first successful mill in the South was that erected 
by Samuel Schenck near Lincolnton, N. C., in 1813, 
known as the Lincoln Cotton Factory. Many of the ma- 
chines were manufactured in Rhode Island and hauled to 
Lincolnton by wagon from Philadelphia. This mill operat- 
ed until the War Between the States, when it was burned. 
In the same year, 1813, was established the Wm. Whitaker 
& Sons mill at Philadelphia, oldest in the country to be 
owned and operated on the same premises by the same 
family. Present owners are the seventh generation of the 
founder's family. A record nearly as long marks the Rocky 
Mount Mills at Rocky Mount, N. C., established in 1818 
by Joel Battle, a well-to-do planter. Today these mills re- 
main under management of the Battle family. 

With the invention of the steam engine, cotton manu- 
facturers helped pioneer in the use of steam. Slater and his 
sons, for example, built their famous “Steam Mill” in 
Providence in 1827. First to employ steam in the South 
were the Mount Hecla Mills at Greensboro, N. C. Machin- 
ery for this plant was shipped from Philadelphia to Wilm- 
ington, N. C., thence up the Cape Fear River to Fayetteville, 
then was hauled overland. When wood for fuel grew scarce, 
the mill was moved to Mountain Island and run by water 
power. 

As mills began to dot the entire eastern seaboard, the 
Simpson family established the Savage Mfg. Co. at Savage, 
Md., making use of a mill structure said to date back as far 
as 1750. History tells little, however, of the nature of its 
Operations prior to 1825. 

It is interesting to note that textile manufacture in the 
South during the early days consisted for the most part of 
making yarn for purely local, domestic use. Lack of a ready 
market and the inadequate distribution facilities of the time 
retarded industrial growth, as compared with the more con- 
centrated population of New England. Then, with Whit- 
ney's invention of the cotton gin coming into greater use, 
Southern investors gave their primary attention to cotton 
growing rather than manufacture. 

William Gregg is acknowledged as the South's real 
pioneer in large-scale textile manufacturing. The mill which 
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he built in 1845 in Graniteville, S. C., is still operating 
under its original charter and today it is one of the seven 
units of the Graniteville Co. Gregg, early crusader for the 
industrial expansion and social betterment of the South, in 
opposition to the differences of the slave-holding planta- 
tion owners built mill villages of comfortable cottages, 
many of which stand today. He prohibited child labor and 
school attendance was compulsory. He furnished free text- 
books and used only free white labor at a time when some 
factories were using slaves. He was born Feb. 2, 1800, in 
what is now northern West Virginia. As a young man he 
became a watchmaker, silversmith and jeweler in Columbia, 
S. C., and accumulated a fortune comfortable for his day. 


Temporary ill health caused him to live for a while near 
the home of his wife's parents in South Carolina. A nearby 
cotton factory was having difheulty and in 1832 he bought 
A little later he 
moved to Charleston and became a leading silversmith and 
jeweler there. About this time, too, he began publishing 
essays that were contrary to the political and economic facts 
of his day. These today are still widely read documents. 
Finally, he decided to prove his theories and secured from 
the legislature a charter to build a cotton mill. Many years 
ahead of his time in social reform, Gregg proved that his 
ideas were workable by making an outstanding success of the 
new venture. 


into it and soon it was making money. 


He died as he lived—-with his workers. A 
flood broke the dam of his mill stream. He worked deep 
in the water with his men and a few days later died of 
pneumonia 

One of the characteristics of the industry has been the 
growth of the mill village. In the early days of the indus- 
try s expansion, particularly in the South, many townships 
urged the location of mills ‘in their area through the grant- 
ing of tax exemptions and other inducements. ‘ Generally, 
however, housing accommodations were inadequate to pro- 
vide for the number of employees needed for the new pro- 
ject. As a result, it became the general custom for the com- 
pany, in addition to constructing mill buildings, to con- 
struct houses for its workers. Often, too, recreation halls, 
stores, and other community services were provided. As 
time went on, many of these mill villages became modern 
communities with some having the most modern type of 
housing construction, plus such things as golf courses, 
swimming pools, tennis courts, day nurseries, hospitals, 
clinics, and other facilities. Although in recent years many 
of the companies have sold the homes to the workers, the 
villages are often still outstanding for their smart appear- 
ance. 

War, of course, put a tremendous strain on the cotton 
textile industry as it did nearly all industries. Modern war- 
fare required more of everything. The demand for millions 
of yards of duck, cloth for uniforms and other apparel, mos- 
quito netting, sewing thread, and thousands of other items, 
forced the industry into the (Continued on Page 61) 
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Webbing Loom Weaves Without Shuttle 


HE textile industry has heard a lot of talk about shuttle- 
of course. is a relative desc ription, because in any woven 


less looms since World War Il ended. 


fabric there necessarily is a filling yarn and there in turn 
has to be some means of carrying the filling through warp 
yarns. Strictly speaking, the Warner & Swasey Co. loom 
pictured and described in the July 1, 1947, tssue of TEXTILI 
BULLETIN has no shuttle; the filling yarn is carried by a 
small steel gripper which, although serving the purpose of a 
shuttle, obviates the necessity for bobbin winding by draw- 
ing the filling yarn from a stngle cheese. 

Clutsom Machines, Inc., 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
City, currently is distributing in this country an English- 
made unit which is described as operating on an entirely 
different principle from the usual narrow fabric loom. Three 
views of the Clutsom high-speed shuttleless loom in opera- 
tion are printed on this page. 


The loom was invented by Charles Clutsom of Coalville, 
Leicester, England. Three models are being produced, and 
the New York firm is at present in a position to deliver and 
erect within six weeks from receipt of orders. The narrow 


fabric looms contain 16, 20 or 32 heads, depending on the 
width of webbing to be woven. The 32-space machine will 
produce to three-quarters of an inch, the 20 space to 15/4 
inches, and the 16-space up to a maximum width of 214, 
inches. At Sylacauga, Ala., Avondale Mills has installed a 
group of 20-space units which will produce a variety of 
tapes, ribbons and elastic webbing at a speed of 220 picks 
per minute. 

Filling feed is continuous from cones of yarn. There is 
an electric stop motion device on all models which, when a 
filling break occurs, shuts down the entire machine. A one- 
horsepower, 1,150-1,200 r.p.m. motor is sufhcient to run 
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any of the looms. Each machine is supplied with either a 
dobby or cam box. according to pur haser 's option. Warp 


is fed from broad beams which are controlled automatically 


and assure even tension throughout. 


On webbing averaging 30 picks to the inch production 
will reach approximately 10,000 yards per week per ma- 
chine on a 40-hour shift.. On elastic webbings one weaver 
can operate four machines regardless of the model. On 
rigid webbings, such as tape, ribbon, etc., one weaver can 
operate six machines. 
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EMMONS LOOM STRAPPING) 
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SPECIALLY CONSTRUCTES! 
RESISTANT? 


BHCRLE HOLES: 
OUTLASTS FEATHER 


wa 


Another famous Emmons £-Man Presentation: 


Emmons Loom Strapping is manufactured by Emmons 
to your sample or specifications. B. F. Goodrich Co. sup- 
plies the material, especially constructed for the purpose. 
This material is made up of layers of strong, heavy duck, 
impregnated with a soft pliable neoprene friction and 
is very resistant to stretching. 


- Emmons Loom Strapping is available in any length or 
width and in two thicknesses, 3-ply—3/16" and 4-ply— 
1/4", Eyelets, rivets, buckles, etc., can be supplied. 


MEN 
DOMESTIC 
INTERNATIONAL at Your Service 
at Your 


EMMONS PRODUCTS 


Serving the 
Textile Industry 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


STEEL HEDDLES 


Plant 
ARGENTINA Main Office and co 
LOOM ‘HARNESS . ES 
Aires p. O. Box 927 HEDDLE FRAM 
Chacabuco aaa ‘Phone - 6194 COTTON HARNESS 
216 Av. ben” ranc 
Salas 403 a-d, GEORGE FIELD, SELVAGE HARNESS 
Rio de 1c137, Edificio Sao Bento p. 0. Box 2036 ESS 
— A. C., $a0 Paulo ‘Phone - 3- MAIL HARN 
alas 
CHILE NEW YORK MENDING EYES 
ROBINSON _§. TAYLOR 
4075, Santiago 52 AND TWINE 
COLOMBIA ‘Phone - Lexington + SLASHER AND STRIKIN 
Cc. HALABY & CO. ATLANTA COMBS 
Apartado 139, Medellin RTHUR HARRIS TRAPPING 
uBA P.O. Box 1982 EMMONS LOOM Co) 
PEREZ PENA ‘Phone - Main 2 (Manufactured by B. F 
1611, Habana iC SHEAVES 
Aparta CHICAGO RUN-RITE PLAST 
EEN d by Nationa 
LEO LENE Mexico, D. F. 80 ATHAN 
Republica Guatemala 4, Me ' ‘Phone . Harrison 71 McLAN 
see VENEZUELA LEATHER PRODUCTS 
N. MARVEZ DALLAS Tapes * Wondertan Stripper 
Apartado 391, Coracas R. D. HUGHES SALES CO. Condenser 
URUGUAY "1812 Main Street 


C-6283; C-6284 
STORER & CIA 
Paysandu 1202, Montevideo 


WEAVE ROOM 
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Spinning Worsted Type Yarns 
Cotton System Machinery 


By PROF. JOHN F. BOGDAN, School of Textiles, North Carolina State College 
— From THE TRAVELER, Victor Ring Traveler Co. — 


TT fact that modern cotton-type machinery designed 
for processing long-staple synthetics has been utilized 
to spin 100 per cent uncut fine wools up to four inches in 
fiber length with tremendous savings over the worsted 
system is well known in the textile industry. This article 
attempts to show details of this method and suggests inves- 
tigations which may be of interest to many cotton system 
spinning mills. 

The suggestion has been ventured that this new method 
of all-wool spinning be labelled the “American System.” 
This seems a fitting title and has this author's vote; certainly 
it has advantages over the 100 per cent Uncut Wool on 
Cotton Machinery System” as an identification. 

The beginning of this development, which has important 
economic implications, can be traced to certain mills proc- 
essing blends of wool and other fibers on cotton machinery, 
and to the machine builders’ laboratories. Natural curiosity 
prompted men who had been processing blends containing 
as much as 60 per cent cut wool to note the result of spin- 
ning 100 per cent cut wool. That the result was a yarn 
which was comparatively uneven, weak, and which had a 
low limit of fineness answered the question for some; 
others, seeking an explanation, realized that the trouble lay 
in the fact that the stock contained a large number of 
extremely short fibers which were formed in the top cutting 
operation and that fiber parallelization was lacking. The 
cure for both these ills was the use of the combed, uncut top 
as feed for the drawing frame. 

Another important benefit which accrues from this device 
is the elimination of the picking and carding operation. 
Certainly it seems illogical, for this purpose, to purchase a 
material which has been processed to the point that the 
fibers are made to lie-parallel in a convenient form for fur- 
ther processing, and then cut up this material for use as a 
raw stock at the picker. 

Mills which do not have machinery capable of maintain- 
ing wide roll settings in the drafting zones may be unable 
to process, without cutting, wools which are considered now 
to be standard quality for blends, and so may feel that this 
development is of no interest to them. These mills should 
note that it is possible to procure extremely fine wools with 
maximum staple lengths not greater than two inches. This 
wool can be processed into very fine yarns on machinery 
found in most cotton spinning mills. The possessors of 
long-staple drafting machinery are able to process Australian 
and domestic wools of about 64s quality, with staple lengths 
up to four inches, into yarns which are indistinguishable 
from those made on the worsted systems. 

If blends of wool and synthetic fibers made on the draw- 
ing frame are considered to achieve a practical homogeneous 
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blend in the yarn, it is possible to use uncut wool slivers for 
blending. The resulting yarn will be found to be stronger, 
more uniform, and can be spun to finer counts than is 
possible with stock containing the same percentage of cut 
wool. 


During the processing of all-wool stock the problem of 
static will be probably the most vexing one. The selection 
and control of proper temperature and humidity are impor- 
tant, and, even then, the use of static eliminators may be 
found necessary on the drawing frames. Too high a humid- 
ity prevents good drafting, and causes licking and lapping 
about the rolls; too low a humidity makes the fibers brittle, 
allows generation of static, and encourages the formation of 
fly and waste. 

The following organization was used to spin a 40s worst- 
ed count yarn from wool top with four operations: two 
drawing operations, one roving, and spinning. This organi- 
zation is by no means the only possible one, or the ideal 
one. It merely represents an attempt based on the utilization 
of available machinery. It is felt that the use of a long-draft 
spinning frame would have produced a stronger yarn and 
would have made possible higher spindle speeds. Larger 
front steel spinning rolls than the one-inch rolls used are 
desirable to facilitate removal of long-fibered laps about the 
rolls. Had it been possible to select tops, one made of 
shorter wool on the French worsted system would have been 
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Wi M 7 by American Viscose Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


ad without stretch, strain, or change in fabric 
The dryer was developed by Proctor and width. In addition, heated air passing 
a” Schwartz, Inc., and jointly the Textile Re- through the fabric has proved a much more 
search Department of the American Viscose efficient drying means than conventional 
y Corporation. air “impingement,” in some cases reducing 
The fabric is entered into the machine drying time from thirty minutes to five. 
through a spreading device and is then fed The entire mechanism can be instantly 
: onto a scrim-covered, perforated, revolv- _ stopped and reversed if defects are discov- 
ing cylinder. A continuous cover-belt of ered in goods about to enter the dryer, thus MAKE USE OF ( LLICO 
att very open mesh holds the fabric in posi- preventing the defects from passing through 


with Precision Control 


COVER 
BELT 


Saves Time, 
Handles Variety 


of Fabrics, 


HEATING 
COILS 


BLOWER 


Quality control over many finishes for a 
wide variety of rayon and other fabrics is 
achieved by a new suction-cylinder dryer 


now available to converters and finishers. 


tion on the cylinder. 

Blowers force air, heated to desired con- 
ditions, through the cover belt, fabric and 
cylinder. Disks on the cylinder shaft are 
adjustable to fabric width to confine air 
flow solely to the area covered by the 
fabric. 


RAYON 20 


Don't tust substituts 
for other fibers. 


More rayon has been 
blended with wool for 
women’s apparel this fall 
than in any previous year. 
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von 
advises a 
trade authority. Consider its 
own distinctive character- 
istics when planning a new 
rayon cloth construction. 


Air passing through the fabric at high 
velocity holds it firmly against the cylinder, 


the machine and becoming permanently 
set in the finish. 

The dryer has been thoroughly proved 
in practical service on tricot fabrics, circu- 
lar knit fabrics, open-width woven fabrics, 
on resin finishing, rayon and silk prints and 
others. One man can operate it. 


YEARS AGO 


Practically all leading dress 
goods manufacturers are 
now using rayon in some 


are displayed by 
every dress shop ix 
country! 


New Suction-Type Cylinder Dryer 


SPREADING 
AREA 


manner—and their products 
nearly 
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Revised Booklet Tells Story of 
AVC Textile Research Dept. 


A completely revised edition of the illustrated 
booklet describing the purposes, activities and 
customer services of the Textile Research De- 
partment of American Viscose Corporation at 
Marcus Hook, Pa., has just been published. 
Copies will gladly be sent upon request to the 
company’s offices at 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y. 


4-PLY SERVICE 


To encourage continued improvement 


in ravon fabrics. American Viscose¢ 


Corporation conducts research and 
offers technical service in these fields: 


] FIBER RESEARCH 

2 FABRIC DESIGN 

3 FABRIC PRODUCTION 
4 FABRIC FINISHING 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 


Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1,N.Y. 
3 Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; Philadel- 
Te phia, Pa.; Providence, R. 1.; Washington, 


D. C.; Wilmington, Del. 
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ferable. Drawing and roving frame speeds were those 
considered normal for cotton processing. : 
Organization for 40s Worsted 


Stock—Australian 64s wool: Bradford oiled top, 250 
grains/yard; maximum st aple, 414 inches. (Note: i 
top was found to process with less. difficulty than dry top. 


Conditioning—lt will be found beneficial to sedis 
the balls of top for many hours at approximately the same 
condition of humidity and temperature that will be found 
during the first drawing operation. The room atmospheri 
conditions which seemed to give best running conditions in . 
all operations were 65 per cent relative humidity and 80° F. 


First Drawing—Frames, controlled draft drawing; feed 
one end of 250 gr. top; delivery, 50 gr. sliver; roll setting, 
back to middle—four inches, middle to front—4! > inches. 
One line of top rolls was removed to allow the above roll 
settings. The ball of top was pla ed on an unrolling attach- 
ment at a low level in back of the machine. A slowly rotat 
ing paddle arrangement, striking against the top as it passed . 
to the back rolls, tended to open and flatten the material so 
that it was distributed evenly across the width of the rolls. 
Static eliminators were placed over the stock at the point 
where it left the front rolls. Stati generated during passage 
of the material through the tube gear was still bothersome. 
This plaque was eliminated, for practical purposes, by re- 
moving the tube and substituting a pair of geared rolls to , 
deliver the material into the can. 


Second Drawing—Feed, five ends of 50 gr. sliver; deliv- 
ery, 50 gr. sliver. (Note: A third drawing operation was 
not used, but may be helpful.) 

Koving—Frame, controlled draft roving; feed, 50 er. 
sliver; delivery, 4.00 hank roving. 


S pinning—Frame, three line conventional with slip draft be 
roll; feed, 4.00 hank, double roving: delivery, 27s cotton 
count equals 40s worsted count; twist, 17 turns per inch: 
ring, 1% inches; spindle speed, 6,000 r.p.m. By applying , 
an effective pressure of 74 pounds on the front top roll and 
18 pounds on the back roll it was possible to spin this stock 
with a setting between these two weighted rolls as short as 
2°, inches with no cockling of yarn resulting. Synthetic 
cots were used for the front top rolls, and cork for the back 
top rolls. The middle roll was leather-covered of the Wash- 
burn self-weighting type. Revolving clearers were used. 

Yarn Characteristics—The single yarn was judged to be , « 
as even as the Bradford system yarn of the same size which 
was used for the standard. Yarn strength was slightly higher i 
than that of the Bradford system. 


ANS 
\ 


sii Naturally Cloth Characteristics—After twisting two-ply, the yarn 


Orn was used as warp and filling in a gabardine weave. The 
fF fabric, after finishing, was attractive in appearance, pleasing 
| 
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in hand characteristics, and in all respects compared favor- 
ably with worsted of the same construction. The possibili- 
ties of this development require thorough investigation. The 
limitation of the system is fiber length; co-operation be- 


tween wool grower, top maker and spinner will make avail- 


able to the mill wools better suited for this system of proc- 
essing. 

To spinners of staple fibers on cotton machinery the au- 
thor has this to say—try the above organization, or a modi- 
fication, for 100 per cent uncut short wool; then let your 
cost department determine the margin between the market 
price of worsted yarns and the cost of reproducing those 
yarns based on even your poorest running conditions. The 
figure will be an idileniticta 


Act To Revive lentiais Woolen Industry 


The War Department recently took initial steps toward 
restoring the Japanese wool textile industry to its pre-war 
level. A program, open to private dealers in the United 
States and other foreign countries, permits contracts to be 
signed by individual foreign dealers in raw wool and the 
Japanese government under the supervision of S. C A. P. 
The War Department reports that Japanese woolen textile 


plants are in good shape and ready to get back into busi- 

ness. It estimated that woolen tops and yarns, the only 

manufactures envisioned in the present program, could be 

, delivered by Japanese mills within four months after arrival 
of the new raw wool in Japan. 

The plan as described by S. C. A. P. would work as fol- 
lows: Interested private concerns would furnish raw wool 
to the Japanese Government on a CIF-Japan basis. The 
private concerns would then bill the Japanese government 


tor the cost of the wool. This bill would then be held 
abeyance until the woolen tops or yarn, which the private 
ae concern is interested in getting from Japan, had been made 


and delivered to a Japanese port. The prices charged for 
the tops and yarn would be the actual market prices quoted 
in the United States in bond, duty not included, on the date 
delivery was made to Japanese ports. The private concern 
would then deduct the value of raw wool invoices from 
the price of the tops or yarn delivered to them by the Jap- 
anese government. The difference between the | raw wool 
cost and the cost of tops or yarn would be paid to S. C. A. P. 
either in the form of additional raw wool or in dollars. 


British Woolen Leila Pushing Exports 


Inspired by Prime Minister Attlee’s recent statement that 
Britain must “stand on her own legs as soon as possible, 
the British wool industry's emphasis is again on exports. 
The industry's imports of raw material normally comes 
mainly from countries within the sterling area. This cir- 
cumstance was one of the principal factors which led the 
government to permit the resumption of private trading in 
raw wool. The market is now open to world competition 
and the full trend of economic factors. Prices of the raw 
material have increased, however, and manufacturers in the 


country have had to average their buyings of raw material. 
--£ On the other hand, it is reported, sales of tops or of finished 
4 cloth have had to be “married” in so far that sales in Eng- tural Naturally 


land are limited to the maximum price range and for export, 
limited only by their rate of production and consequent 
delivery and by the market price of the individual country 
concerned. 


§ 
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IRREGULAR PAGINATION 


Supervisors Shutord Mills 


By HILL SCOGGIN, Regional Director at Charlotte, N. C., for National Foremen’s Institute, Inc. 


J ABOR legislation once again clouds the issue. Good 

industrial relations were not brought about by the 
Wagner Act. The new Taft-Hartley Law will not, in itself, 
bring about industrial peace. All it does is help limit coer- 
cion and abuse of labor unions. 

Good industrial relations stem primarily from proper 
training of supervisors. Many leaders of the textile industry 
haven't allowed labor legislation to divert their attention 
from the necessity for training the overseers and second 
hands in the sound theory and application of good human 
relations. They realize that their supervisors can make or 
bring about industrial peace. All it does is limit coercion 
and abuse of labor unions. 


The alert executives of the Shuford group of mills in and 
near Hickory, N. C.—Alex Shuford, president, William 
Shuford, general manager, and Calvin Moore, personnel 
director—foresaw many months ago that their overseers 
would need intensive training to help them meet the com- 
plex post-war problems of production and labor relations 
in their nine plants. They obtained from the National Fore- 
men’s Institute, Inc., a management training program. The 
institute is a Management organization specializing in the 
training and development of supervisory personnel, with 
the Carolinas ofhces in Charlotte. and editorial 
offices are in Deep River, Conn., and New York City. 


General 


Shuford Mills first started the National Foremen’s Insti- 
tute training program for its overseers at the Highland 
Cordage Plant. It produced such excellent results that the 
company put the program to work in its eight other plants 
and required every person in a supervisory capacity to take 
the training. The course consists of a series of 26 weekly 


conferences, each covering an important phase of the fore- 
man's job. A set of 26 manuals, one for each of the 26 


Calvin Moore, personnel director for Shuford Mills (seated at left of 
motion picture projector), is shown here with a group of overseers and 
second hands in conference. 
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conference subjects, and a conference notebook were pre- 
sented to each of the men enrolled. 

The supervisor's conferences were begun at the Highland 
Cordage Plant in September, 1945, and will be completed 
in the last of the plants by December, 1947. Each confer- 
ence is held under the direction of a conference leader. The 
26 conferences cover all phases of the overseer’s job, among 
them personnel problems, safety and good housekeeping, 
co-operation with other overseers, training of new workers, 
company policies, discipline, quality control, eliminating 
waste, cutting costs and numerous others. 

It must be remembered that the discussions of these prob- 
lems by the men themselves are as important to the success 
of the training as is the study of the subject matter in the 
manuals. In fact, it is only through such open discussions 
that a thorough, mutual understanding of the problems of 
the overseers, supervisors and production executives can be 
brought about. 

To show conclusively that the Shuford men attending 
these conferences have gained much from them and believe 
in them, they were asked to state briefly their reactions fol- 
lowing completion of most of the course. A few typical 
statements follow: 

“I feel that the conferences are helping me prepare my- 
self to meet the changing conditions that we face in the 
post-war competitive market and will help me get increased 
worker production through a better understanding of the 
human problems.” 

"| think it has been more of a school of information with 
an aim of getting thoroughly acquainted with each other. 
And that is necessary in order to. have real honest and 
healthy co-operation between the various departments in a 
plant.” 

“In my opinion, the conferences give a foreman attending 
them a distinct advantage. Although the training is not a 
cure-all for all problems, it will have a tendency to minimize 
many of the problems we will face in human relations.”’ 

“I have already noticed better personal relations between 
foremen of this group. It has also made me realize that a 
foreman should manage his department as he would his 
own business.” 

According to Mr. Moore, the top executives at Shuford 
view such supervisory training as a production tool. as a 
morale builder and an effective way to show the overseers 
that they are a part and parcel of management. They com- 
mend it to any other management that takes a realistic up- 
to-the-minute attitude toward its foremen and supervisors 
and their problems. 

Some other well known textile firms that have used this 
conference training program include Cramerton (N. C.) 
Mills; Quaker Meadows Mills at Hildebran, N. C.: Enter- 
prise Yarn Mills, Inc., at Coleridge, N. C.; Hartsville (S. 
C.) Print and Dye Works; Spindale (N. C.) Mills, Inc.; 
Mills Mill at Greenville, $. C.; Pendleton Mfg. Co. at La- 
France, S. C.; and Callaway Mills at LaGrange, Ga. 
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extile Progress Accents Instrumentation 


By RICHARD POLLOCK, JR., Textile Industry Engineer, Brown Instrument Co. 
A Division of Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
— Before American Association of Textile Technologists — 


5 ipo phenomenal progress attained by the textile indus- 
try over the past decade has been based to a consider- 
able extent upon accelerated production rates with increased 
machine efficiency. As this evolution advances, one fact 
becomes more and more prominent. That fact is that manual 
adjustment of process variables cannot meet the accuracy 
and speed required for maximum process efficiency. 

We have all seen strong evidence of the textile industries 
advancing to new high standards of product quality and 
operational efficiency. However, for this progress to be 
held, textile engineering must be focused beyond the process 
method and the machine. It must include careful considera- 
tion of the demand for accurate control of such process 
variables as temperature, steam flow, and water flow. As 
process methods advance, this demand becomes stronger. 
Erratic manual valve settings can be tolerated less and less 
as material throughout is expanded. 

In this paper I will discuss the major process variables 
first from the standpoint of measurement, and then from 
the standpoint of application to textile processes. As the 
various types of the instruments are introduced, you will 
observe that there is one feature common to all. Each has a 
sensing device and a recording or indicating unit. The 
sensing device may be compared to a finger on the human 
hand, and the recording device compared to the human 
brain. Place the finger over a flame and the brain imme- 
diately reacts—some action must take place. Just as in the 
human brain, so it is with an instrument. As the instrument 
is informed of measured value, it acts accordingly. For 
example, it opens, closes or regulates the position of a valve. 


Thermometer 


All of us are well aware of the important part which 
temperature plays in textile processing. The thermometer 
is fundamentally the same as the glass stem thermometer 
outside your kitchen window. A bulb corresponds to the 
glass ball at the base of the stem. As the temperature rises 
higher in the stem, it registers against the calibrated numer- 
als which, in effect, correspond to the instrument itself and 
its scale or chart. 


Pressure Gauge and Flow Meter 


Then there is the pressure controller or pressure gauge. It 
operates in exactly the same manner as the thermometer, 
except that it has no bulb and filled tubing. Instead, it ts 
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connected by piping to the point of measurement referred 
to as a pressure tap. Another member of the family is the 
flow meter—an important one since it is the means of meas- 
uring and controlling such variables as steam flow. In the 
measurement of flow, the sensing device most commonly 
used is the orifice plate—a thin sheet of metal with a defi- 
nite Opening. 


The orifice plate installed in the pipe line is a restriction 
creating an artificial pressure drop. Connections, one above 
and one below the orifice plate location, provide means of 
measuring the pressure differential. As the rate of. flow 
increases, the added pressure forces the mercury in the left 
side of the U tube toward the right side. In actual practice 
this mercury U tube is replaced by a unit referred to as a 
meter body, the function of which is to interpret the pres- 
sure changes received from the flow line. into electrical cur- 
rent. The metering or controlling instrument receiving the 
electrical current then indicates or records the rate of flow 
accordingly. 


Pyrometer 


The next instrument is referred to as either a potentio- 
meter or pyrometer. Its measuring or sensing device is 
known as a thermocouple. It consists of two wires of dis- 
similar metals which produce a tiny electrical current vary- 
ing in potential with changes in temperature at the joined 
tip. This tiny electrical current is amplified and measured 
through the use of the electronic vacuum tube. Textile mill 
men have been quick to recognize the outstanding advan- 
tages of the electronic potentiometer—its high accuracy, 
rapid response, and its facility for temperature measurement 
of a large number of locations. The electronic potentiometer 
is available in many forms to meet the host of requirements 
encountered in the textile industries. Three outstanding 
forms are in use in textile mills today—(1) the circular 
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chart recording potentiometer controller, (2) the multipoint 
strip chart recorder, and (3) the precision indicator. 


Multipoint Recorder 


The multipoint recorder will tecord the temperature of 
from two to 16 thermocouples. It prints the record just as 
soon as a balance is obtained facilitating frequent recording 
when a number of points are being measured. In the faster 
models, it is capable of printing a record each second. Other 
models record less frequently. A common practice in the 
use of this instrument is the recording of temperatures of 
machines in an entire department, each machine being sep- 
arately controlled by its own instrument. For example. a 
boss dyer can check the temperature of any kettle in his 
department at one central point; in many cases it is located 
in his office. 


Precision Indicator 


The precision indicator is a novel form of electronic 
temperature indicator which will indicate temperatures as 
fast as you can press the push-button switches which are 
connected to the thermocouples. The large circular scale 
rotates and the temperature is observed beneath the station- 
ary hair line. The practical applications for this model are 
as numerous as the departments in the mill where -many 
machines of the same type, performing the same process, 
are critical as to temperature. 


Generally speaking, the two models just discussed con- 
tribute considerably to increasing the effi iency of mill oper- 
ation, particularly as to improved product quality control. 
While the potentiometer is widely used for temperature 
measurement, this type of instrument is also used to measure 
other electrical changes, such as resistance, capacitance, and 
electromotive forces generated by sensing devices other than 
temperature measuring devices. 


Time-Temperature Control 


In addition to the equipment described thus far, the con- 
trol of textile processes in many instances involves the use 
of auxiliary equipment referred to as control devices. Typt- 
cal of such devices is the timer which can be compared to 
the alarm clock which is so vital to your everyday life. 
Frequently, the control of an Operation requires the inter- 
locking of time and temperature. One method of accom- 
plishing this interlocking is by utilizing a thermometer in 
conjunction with a timer. 

Time-temperature control can also be accomplished by 
employing a master actuating instrument or pneumatic 
transmitter. In this unit is a revolving metal cam cut to the 
desired pattern of time and temperature. As the cam rotates, 
the follower pneumatically positions the control index of 
the thermometer which in turn regulates the control valve. 
In the event of a change in process schedule, the cam is 
replaced by one which has been cut to suit the mew schedule. 
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The first application to be discussed will be the control 
of continuous raw stock and cloth dryers with the electronic 
potentiometer. In introducing you to the family of instru- 
ments, you will recall my reference to the outstanding 
advantages of the electronic potentiometer—its high accu- 
racy, rapid response, and its facility for measurement of a 
large number of locations. The successful operation of 
modern textile dryers is entirely dependent upon the proper 
temperature gradient. Let us consider some of the common 
causes of faulty dryer operation—<clogged filters, low steam 
pressure, slipping fan belts, and improperly adjusted dam- 
pers. Without a means of checking temperatures at points 
throughout the process area inside the dryer, you can depend 
only on examination of the processed product. Under this 
procedure, the loss column is favored with possible charges 
of shut-down time, the cost of spoiled stock or cloth, and 
the operator's and machine time involved in processing a 
spoiled product. 

Thermocouple locations are selected according to the 
design of the dryer, the path of the material and of air 
stream. They are installed through the walls of the dryer 
in a well distributed measurement pattern. The most critical 
location in relation to the temperature gradient is selected 
as the control point. The potentiometer continuously re- 
ceives the measurement from the control point and regulates 
the flow of steam to the dryer coils accordingly. The re- 
mainder of the thermocouples then serve as check points by 
manual operation of a multipoint switch. The important 
advantage of this multipoint measurement is the ability to 
check the common causes of faulty dryer operation which I 
have outlined. The operator can, at will, merely turn a 
switch and secure an immediate reading of temperatures at 
all points in the dryer and recognize trouble at once and just 
where the correction is needed. The important advantage 
realized from the entire system is increased dryer production 
with added efhciency. To cite an example, one dye house 
has experienced an increase of 20 per cent in dryer produc- 
tion with considerably improved efficiency through automati 
temperature control with an electronic potentiometer. In 
this instance, the machine is a festoon cloth dryer. 

Since the inception of textile dyeing, mill men have, in 
effect, accepted lot-to-lot shade variation as a nex essary evil. 
Such is no longer the case, for dyeing is one of the impor- 
tant sectors of the advancing textile front. Textile technolo- 
gists have combined efforts with machine and chemical! 
manufacturers. New machine designs and new process 
methods, automatically controlled, have resulted in reduced 
dye lot problems to a minimum approaching elimination. 


Batch Dyeing Control 


The interlocking of time and temperature 1s of prominent 
importance in dyeing control. A typical control arrange- 
ment for batch dyeing employs a cam operated transmitter 
which positions the control index of the thermometer. The 
predetermined process cycle is cut on the metal cam and 
lot after lot is dyed to precisely the same pattern of time 
and temperature. Utilizing the timer as the actuating device 
is recognized as the more compact and flexible means of 
automatic control of dyeing time and temperature, partic- 
ularly in package and beam dyeing. 

The timer actuated control system is applicable to dyeing 
as well as size cooking. The operator sets the controls on 
the panel to the predetermined dye cycle settings, then 
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THINGS FOR SETTER 


An addition to Du Pont's line of ““Chromacy!” colors. . 


. particularly well suited for 


application to woolens and worsteds, either in self shades or in combination for suitings, bathing 


suits, sportswear, and rugs. Extremely level dyeing, “Chromacyl” Pink B possesses very good 


fastness to dry cleaning and perspiration. . . good resistance to washing and light. 


dw Pont de Nemours | Co. (inc.), Dvestufts Division, Rimineten 08. Deleware 
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pushes the “‘start’’ button. The system thereupon takes over 
the control of the entire process indicating its progress in 
stages by a series of signal lights. When the “‘end”’ light is 
lit, the operator pushes the stop button which at omatically 
resets the system for the next batch with exactly the same 
tume and temperature conditions. 


Textile engineers are bec oming increasingly cognizant of 
the importance of the measurement and control of pH as a 
means of reducing production costs, improving product 
quality, and decreasing rejects and waste. Automatic indus 
trial pH control became a practical reality a few years ago 
with the design and development of components sufficiently 
rugged to withstand production or process conditions. Thus 
evolved a reliable and accurate system, the delicate labora- 
tory-type equipment associated with pH equipment for so 
many years having been replaced by components designed 
specifically for industrial use. 

In pH control, the sensing device is an electrode assem- 
bly, either of two types—one for immersion in the bath or 
storage tank, and the other for installation in the liquor 
flow line. The electrode assembly generates an e.m.f. which 
is amplified and transmitted to the electronic potentiometer. 
According to the potential it receives, the electronic poten- 
tiometer positions the diaphragm valve which modulates the 
flow of corrective agent to the process. 


Continuous Bleaching 


Instrumentation was recognized as a requisite for success- 
ful operation of continuous bleac hing shortly after its incep- 
tion, for here is cloth traveling from stage to stage at speeds 
approximating 200 yards per minute. At such processing 
rates, temperatures must be continuously correct and all 
variables automatically controlled with rapid action and 
close precison. Instrumentation is furthermore a factor vital 
to realize the economies in steam, water. chemicals. and 
labor which this process method affords. 

For example, a complete range without automatic con- 
trol would require a minimum of six operators introducing 
the human element of misc alculating process needs and in- 
termittant valve adjustments. By comparison, a range with 
complete instrumentation is capably handled by two opera- 
tors. Ten or more steam and water valves are constantly 
being regulated. 

Instrumentation for continuous bleaching is arranged in 
three groups—the washer, the saturator, and the ]-box or 
storage box. Each has its individual control system. | will 
briefly discuss each phase separately. 

First of all, the steam used by the entire range is metered 
and totalized by a recording flow meter—the watch-dog of 
operation economy and a basis for steam accounting. Even 
under the most efficient conditions, the washers are one of 
the largest consumers of steam in the bleachery. Tests have 
proven that for the same washer. handling identical cloth, 
at a constant speed, on manual control, varying amounts of 


water will be consumed from day to day. This condition is 
not too difficult to understand if one considers the fact that 
the operator, when going on shift, will naturally tend to 
regulate the water valve so as to provide an excess flow of 
water to compensate for any fluctuations in the supply. The 
operator, of ‘course, concerns himself with only the repro- 
duction of properly bleached cloth and does not, therefore. 
feel that he should be concerned with the amount of steam 
used to heat the water to the operating temperature. 

However, assuming that it is desired to heat 100 g.p.m. 
of make-up water from a temperature of 50° F. to operating 
temperature of 140° F., approximately 4,650 pounds of 
saturated steam per hour will be required. If an operator 
adjusts the water regulating valve to a point where 110 
g.p-m. are supplied to the washer, approximately 5,100 
pounds of steam will be required, representing about ten 
per cent steam waste. This ten per cent represents a consid- 
erable portion of the savings that may be achieved by auto- 
matic control of washer water flow. 

Economic operation of the washers in a bleac hing range 
depends a great deal on the assumption that water temper. 
ature will be relatively constant. Without control. if the 
temperature rises above that desired for blea hing, excessive 
steam consumption will be the result: if the temperature 
drops below the correct process temperature, the quality of 
the bleach will be adversely affected. 

Having the need for temperature control, it now becomes 
important for us to consider the control characteristics re- 
quired. Because the cloth remains in the washer only a 
short time, the most important characteristic will of neces- 
sity become the ability of the control device to recognize 
the correct instantaneously minute deviations from bleac hing 
temperature. Even the small measuring lag of the thermom- 
eter does not meet the needs of the operation. We, there- 
fore, have taken advantage of the speedy response available 
in the ElectroniK potentiometer, with the sensitivity of a 
small specially designed thermox ouple. 

In the control of saturator bath temperature, as in the 
washers, we must face the problems of small capacity and 
high speed operation. The cloth travels so rapidly through 
the saturators that temperature variations are reflected almost 
immediately in the emerging cloth. Inasmuch as the tem- 
perature of the cloth leaving the saturator directly influences 
the amount of steam required by the J-box or steamer, this 
Stage requires the maximum in sensitivity and high-speed 
control action. 

In addition to our other saturator problems, we must, in 
the peroxide saturator, consider the fact that elevated tem- 
peratures will cause the peroxide to decompose, adding the 
cost of waste chemicals to our already considerable cost of 
operation. The arrangement of the equipment for temper- 
ature control of the saturators is therefore similar in many 
respects to those for the washers. Each saturator is equipped 
with an electron potentiometer. 

In order to maintain the level of solution. a liquid level 
controller is utilized on each saturator. The smal] capacity 
of the saturators and the rate of cloth speed necessitates 
automatic and continuous regulation of level. The basic 
function of a bleaching range, of course, is to produce 
uniformly bleached cloth at the highest rate of speed con- 
sistent with good mill practice. The speed of the cloth as it 
enters the J-box in both the caustic and peroxide sections is 
of the utmost importance for successful operation. 

The basis for speed settings is the ratio of the weight of 
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THIS 1S NO. 64 OF A SERIES ON 


GETTING THE MOST FROM WINT 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


WHERE TO LOCATE THE SUPPLY 
| (Roto-Coner*) 


The two important factors in the 


proper location of the supply on the 
Roto-Coner™ are direction and distance. 


Fig. 1 Tilting Supply Spindle 

The axis of the supply — whether 
bobbin, spool or wound package 
should be in line with the delivery point 
on the tension bracket. With a package 
supply, it is not too important to be ex- 
act, but when fine yarn is being wound 
from bobbins or cops, this is one of the 
most important settings on the machine. 
If excessive end breakage develops on 
one spindle, the alignment of the supply 
should be one of the first things checked. 
All spindles should be examined period- 
ically, which is easily done by sighting 
along the line of bobbins; if one is out of 
line, it can be detected at once. 

The distance from supply to tension is 
nearly as important. Experimenting will 
show the best setting, since sometimes 
the supply should be as far away as pos- 
sible, but generally it is set close. A 
close-set supply runs off smoothly as long 
as there 1s a single balloon of the yarn; 
but when the single balloon changes to 
double, there is sometimes trouble. A 
mule cop usually has to be so close to the 
tension that the full cop cannot be placed 
on the standard fixed supply spindle. In 
that case, the tilting supply is used: 
while the yarn is running, a spring holds 
the spindle in position close to the ten- 


sion; while donning and doffing, the 
spindle is easily tilted forward so that the 
cop will clear. Once the proper setting is 
established, all spindles should be set 


uniformly. 


DIFFERENTIAL TENSION AND 
PRESSURE ADJUSTMENT WITH 
CREEL SUPPLY 

(No. 50 Winding Machine) 


The Creel Supply is used on the No. 50 
when a number of ends are folded in 
winding a package to be used as a supply 
for covering wire or rubber. 

With the Creel tension, there is no pro- 
vision for releasing tension as the yarn 
speed increases in response to the in- 
crease in package diameter. With a 
*‘dead”’ yarn or where the increase in di- 
ameter is not great, this is not a serious 
problem, but in all other cases, the lack of 
tension release will cause the package to 
bulge badly. 

The use of the Two Rod Differential 
Attachment corrects this condition. 

The device consists primarily of three 
parallel rods. The center rod is fixed in 
two brackets. The bottom rod, which is 
free to turn in the 
same brackets, sup- 
ports the brackets 
that hold the top rod. 
By means of a linkage 
from the Traverse 
Frame Counter- 
weight to the bottom 
rod, the top rod moves 
outward as the pack- 
age builds up. 

Actually, this at- 
tachment serves. as 
another tension, be- 
cause the contact of 
the yarn with the 
rods creates tension. 
The yarn passes over 
and behind the top 
rod, in front of and 
under the middle rod, 
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WINDING 


and thence to the breakage levers. As 
the upper rod moves outward, the amount 
of contact can be reduced from 216° to 
23°. Thus a differential tension control 
is provided. 

But tension is not the whole answer. 
Good winding is the result of a satis- 
factory combination of tension and 
pressure. The Two Rod Differential At- 
tachment, while solving the tension 
problem, makes the standard differential 
pressure arrangement ineffectual due to 
the counter pressure effect of the rods. 

In order to create differential pressure 
in keeping with the tension, the arrange- 
ment from the No. 6C machine was 
adapted for use on the No. 50. While the 
Two Rod Attachment causes the tension 
to vary inversely with the yarn speed, 
the 6C Pressure Attachment, working in- 
dependently, releases the pressure dif- 
ferently. The release is rapid at first, but 
gradually slows down as the winding 
progresses. The result is a firm founda- 
tion for the package, and the release of 
pressure prevents the outer layers of 
yarn from pushing out the inner layers. 

Applying the attachment to the ma- 
chine involves only the dniling and tap- 
ping of one hole in the frame. The two 
attachments are applicable only to ma- 
chines having fewer than six spindles. 


Fig. 2 Heavy Differential Pressure Attachment adapted 
from No. 6C for No. 50 Machine, and Two Rod Differential 


Tension Attachment. 


"Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. July, 1947 
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the cloth to its speed. We therefore install an indicating 
tachometer at each saturator to enable the range operator to 
observe the speed at each location prior to cloth entrance 
into the J-box and to make such range speed adjustments as 
are necessary. This phase of bleaching ts of prime impor- 
tance where the construction of the cloth processed varies 
widely or at frequent intervals. 

Assuming that the other preceding operations of the 
bleaching process have been properly exec uted, the success- 
ful operation of the range now depends almost entirely on 
the maintenance of the proper storage temperature of the 
cloth during causticizing and bleaching. The first purpose 
to be accomplished is the ability to accurately check the 
temperatures inside the ]-box at well distributed measure- 
ment points. Again we meet the facility of the electronic 
potentiometer for such requirements. Three thermocouples 
are installed through the wall of the box from which a 
reading is secured through operation of a switch. The 
uppermost of these points 1s the control point and is so 
located that the flow of steam is regulated according to the 
temperature of the entering cloth. 

Correct squeeze roll pressure is an imporfant factor in 
the successful and economical operation of the range. 
Pneumatic roll loading is normally employed because of ease 
and flexibility of adjustment. Upon leaving the washer, 
cloth must have its moisture lowered sufhciently to insure 
an absorption of approximately its own weight of solution 
as it passes through the saturators. Proper roll loading also 
reduces to a minimum the dilution of saturator solutions by 
carry-over liquids from the preceding step in the process, 
and by the cloth carrying away an excess of solution as it 
leaves the saturator. 

A special control station is installed at each washer and 
saturator, enabling operators to observe the squeeze roll 
pressure on a dial-type indicator. Operation of a transfer 
valve provides any remote roll loading adjustments neces- 
sary. In the event that a record of squeeze roll loading is 
desired, a two-pen recording pressure gauge is added. 
mounted on the central control panel, each pen providing 
a permanent record for each set of rolls. 

With the exception of the pneumatic squeeze roll loading 
stations, the instruments and control equipment for a con- 
tinuous bleaching range are installed at a central point in a 
completely enclosed panel housing. At the end of a day’s 
production, this central station yields data of immeasurable 
value for reproducing proper bleach quality, for analyzing 
the efficiency of operation, and for checking operation cost. 


Lower Steam Consumption 


What does this mean to the mill man? Just one factor, | 
am sure. will establish conclusive evidence of the vast econ 
omies that can be realized. That factor 1s steam consump- 
tion. The chart sections shown here were taken from one 
of the nation’s largest mills who have realized the economy 
shown. With automatic control on J-boxes only, the range 
used an average of 7,750 pounds per hour adding washer 
water flow and temperature control usage dropped to 7,740 
pounds per hour and with complete instrumentation the 
steam consumption is slashed to 4,450 pounds per hour, a 
saving of $36 per day, or $13,140 per year on one range! 
The equipment for this application bears a cost of $8,000 
which, of course, means that before the second year of 
operation, the equipment is completely amortized and these 
steam savings become net! 
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In conclusion, I wish to emphasize the fact that the ad- 
vantages to be gained through instrumentation are by no 


means confined to the processes I have desc ribed. Econ- 
omies of the same proportions are realized in the completely 
automatic control of continuous dyeing, decatizing, and a 
score of others. 


That which I have outlined to you is our conception of 
textile instrumentation as of this hour. It contains only a 
hint of our tomorrow. For the tomorrow, with all its eco- 
nomic problems, will bring you face to face with one prom- 
inent question. That question will be, “How can we com- 
pete not only with one another, but with new commodities 
which will channel the consumer dollar into other quar- 
ters?”’ It is our belief and conviction that electronic and 
other automatic controls will play a major role in providing 
the textile’ industries with the means to produce higher 
quality goods, faster and more cheaply. This in the final 
analysis is the heart of American free enterprise. 


A Standard For Certification Procedures 


A new American Standard yardstick to judge the fairness 
and adequacy of any system for certifying or approving 
merchandise is described by Dr. Bernard L. Oser in the 
July issue of Industrial Standardization. 


Dr. Oser is chairman of the American Standards Asso- 
ciation group dealing with principles underlying valid cer- 
tification and labeling of commodities, known as Committee 
Z34, which prepared the new American Standard Practice 
for Certification Procedures. 


Dr. Oser says in his article that the public in general has 
had no means of differentiating between the labels which 
were of important significance and those that were merely 
the figment of a publicist’s active imagination, or between 
certifications that truly attested to value and those that were 
meaningless or had been sold for a fee without regard to 
the real merits of the product. 


Industrial Standardization reproduces four important 
labels which show the nature of tested products which it calls 
‘a few of the well-known authoritative certification labels.”’ 
These include the labels of United States Testing Co., the 
American Gas Association, the American Institute of Laun- 
dering and the Electrical Testing Laboratories. 


“The new American Standard Practice for Certification 
Procedures,’ Dr. Oser says, “is in the nature of a categori- 
cal statement of the general principles that should underline 
a certification program that the public may regard as valid. 
The standard covers a wide field. It is based mainly on the 
principle that every step leading to the certification of a 
product must be openly arrived at. Any organizations Carry- 
ing out the functions of certification must under this proce- 
dure make public their qualifications and their responsibili- 
ties. To be accepted as valid any certification program, in- 
cluding the sampling of the product and the examination 
on which the certification ts based, must be re-examined at 
appropriate intervals. 

“Only qualified trade associations, testing laboratories, 
professional societies, or other recognized organizations 
should be recognized as being properly responsible for valid 
certification programs. The board of directors of the Amer- 
ican Standards Association is considering the question of 
further A. S. A. participation in solving the problems of 
certification in informative labeling,’ Dr. Oser says. 
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Bleaching Ranges 
Come Packages 


Imagine continuous bleaching ranges in 
packages! If that day ever dawns, you can 
be sure that Butterworth will build the 
machines. Here at Butterworth is an ex- 
perience unique in the Textile Industry. 
There is only one responsibility from design 
to installation. Whether your mill requires 
a single machine or a complete range 
Butterworth will make scheduled deliver- 
ics On time. 


In today’s finest finishing plants you will 
see Butterworth Continuous Bleaching 
Ranges—using the duPont or Becco pro- 
cess—in open width or rope. You will 
see the latest Butterworth Vat Dycing 
Range. No matter what your problem 
may be, contact your nearest Butterworth 
representative or write to us today. 


Butterworth 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY COMPANY DIVISION, Providence, R. L. - 1211 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. - W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton. Ont. 
ARGENTINA: Storer & Cia., Buenos Aires - AUSTRALIA: Noel P. Hunt & Co., Led., Melbourne - BELGIAN CONGO: Paul Pflieger & Co. - BOLIVIA: Schneiter 
& Cia., Leda., La Paz - BRAZIL: Cia industria e Commercia, Glossop, Sao Paulo ¢ Rio de Janeiro - CHILE: Schneiter & Cia., Lteda., Santiago - COLOMBIA: C. E. 
Halaby & Co., Medellin - CUBA: Thos. F. Turrull, Havana - ECUADOR: Richard O. Custer, S. A., Quito - FRANCE: Georges Campin, Le Perreux, Seine: Rene 
Campin Sceaux, Seine ~ MEXICO: |. Slobotzky, Mexico, D. F. - MIDDLE EAST: Arlind Corporation - NOR WAY: Dr. Ing. Orto Falkenberg, Oslo - PERU: Custer & 
Thommen, Lima - SOUTH AFRICA: Texmaco, Johannesburg - SWEDEN: Elof Hansson, Goteborg - URUGUAY: Storer & Cia., Leda., Montevideo - VENEZUELA: 
Herbert Zander & Co., Caracas. | 
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Wages Are High Enough 


The C. I. O. professionals recently began a repetition of 
the game which they have worked several times. 

They jumped on a group of New England mills where 
most of the managers are weak kneed and gutless and forced 
another wage advance. 


Many managers of the New England mills have shown, 
time and time again, that they have about as much backbone 
as a jelly fish and they throw up their hands every time a 
C. I. O. racketeer points a finger at them. 


The managers of New England mills two generations ago 
were fine and sturdy men and they developed a strong and 
profitable textile industry. 

They sent their sons and grandsons to Harvard and Yale 
and it is unfortunately true that many of them became social 
minded and weak and when the mills come into their hands 
seem to look upon them entirely from the standpoint of the 
dividends which can be secured. 


As the installation of new machinery and modern proc- 
esses would cost money and temporarily reduce dividends, 
they continued to operate the old machines until depression 
periods brought heavy losses and liquidation. 


As proof of our assertions we cite the fact that 21.000.- 
000 New England cotton spindles in 1923 have dwindled to 
about 4,600,000 and many of those remaining are not now 
in Operation. 

Among those who operate the remaining cotton mills, 
there are comparatively few who seem to have ability or 
who do not seem to be primarily interested in dividends. 

Several weeks ago the C. I. O. racketeers said ‘‘boo’’ at 
them and rather than suffer a period of idleness, which 
meant some loss of dividends, they immediately yielded to 


a demand for an advance in the already high wages being 
paid. 

Most of the remaining New England mills are operating 
upon fabrics and specialties not made in the South and 
therefore there can be no real comparison of wage rates. 

Leaving their New England victims still quivering with 
fear, the C. I. O. racketeers turned to the South and began 
to shout that there was a wage differential which should be 
eliminated. 

They had created a wage differential if no consideration 
is given to the fact that entirely different fabrics are made 
and if the advance in wages in a small group of New Eng- 
land mills had not been for the specific and definite purpose 
of creating a differential. 

It was the same game which had been worked several 
times in the past few years. 

The C. I. O., having established the New England differ- 
ential, is now moving in upon several groups of Southern 
mills, but we hope that our mills will have enough backbone 
to resist even to the point of allowing their mills to remain 
idle during a strike, because textile wages are high enough 
and further advances will hasten the day which will bring 
distress to the mills and suffering to employees. 

Mill employees are now receiving wages far above any 
they ever expected to receive and should realize that greed 
usually leads to distress. 

The following extracts from the New York Times should 
be considered by employees as a warning: 

New York, Aug 
ther price advances developed in the cotton textile market during 
the past week. 


New York, Aug. 8.—Buyers shopped around for goods, but 
were looking for lower prices, so the volume of business was small 


Some evidence of buver resistance to fur- 


The 80 square print cloth which recently sold at 34 cents a yard 
on a spot basis, sold down to 33 cents and 3214 cents a yard. 


Another newspaper extract says: 


The Georgia and Texas agriculture commissioners challenged 
C. I. QO, Emil Rieve’s statement that labor may have to’ press for 
higher pay. High wages for labor, they said in a statement issued 
through the Association of Southern Commissioners of Agriculture, 
are the big factor in high food costs 

W. O. Swanson, president of the National Association of Retail 
Clothiers and Furnishers, urged the mills to reconsider “all the 
elements involved” in an attempt to keep prices of men's suits from 
rising next spring. 


An A. F. of L. statement says: 


1. President Truman's mid-year economic report forecast an in- 
crease of $5 billion in the annual rate of national production during 
the second half of 1947. 

2. If this increase is not bought, “more than a million jobs will 
probably be lost.’ 

3. Exports are beginning to decline and the nation must depend 
even more on consumer buying. Can consumers increase their buv- 
ing enough to save a million jobs ? 

The increased buying power may come from cashing of veterans 
terminal leave bonds and from relaxation of Federal controls on 
installment buying due by Nov. 1. 

This may serve as a shot in the arm to maintain demand. but is 
no foundation for sustained prosperity. 

How can “full employment’ be long maintained while rising 
prices cut off buying power ? 


Realizing the disaster which is almost certain to come. 
Attorney General Tom Clark has declared a war on high 
prices and begun an investigation. 

The employees of Southern textile mills will at some 
time, possibly in the not very distant future, look back upon 
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the wages of today, or possibly any wages, with a longing to 
have them again. 

Wages are high and the employees of the textile mills of 
the South should thimk well before they act greedy and by 
their actions force prices still higher. 


When they contemplate going upon a strike in order to 
force wage advances they should consider the days which 
are to come when the deflation period has made it impossi- 
ble to obtain jobs and a pay envelope. 

There are enough idle days ahead for all in the textile 
industry without trying to force idleness now. 

Emil Rieve, George Baldanzi, William Smith and others 
feel that strikes for higher wages will increase the payment 
of dues to their organization. 

They have nothing to lose as the result of a strike, because 
their salaries will be paid out of funds already collected. 

The fictitious New England wage differential has been 
created as it has always been created by simply snapping 
fingers at the weak kneed managers of the textile specialty 
mills of that section. 

George Baldanzi and his gang, having established the 
alleged differential, are now shouting about it and trying to 
move in on certain Southern mills. 

Textile wages are high enough and there should be no 
yielding upon the part of those mills which have been se- 
lected because they signed union contracts. 

Any further advance in textile wages’ will mean higher 
prices for textile goods at a time when the public is becom- 
ing very much aware of the highness of prices and even the 
attorney general is becoming alarmed over high prices for 
all types of goods. 

It will be far better to allow Baldanzi and Smith to order 
employees to strike and to remain idle and without wages 
for several months than to yield to the coming demands 
which will force prices of textile goods still higher and head 
the industry for disaster. 

We hope that there will not be many weak knees in the 
South. 


Smut On Their Faces 


We ran across a peculiar item in last month's news which 
warrants a little discussion. It was reported that boarders in 
some seamless hosiery mills at High Point, N. C., making 
up Local 65 of the United Textile Workers of America, 
voted to secede from the textile union and affiliate with the 
United Construction Workers of America, a branch of the 
United Mine Workers. The last-mentioned outfit, as every- 
one knows, is old John L. himself. 


Our first impression is that construction work is some- 
what foreign to hosiery boarding, but we guess that the 
High Point union members had a good reason for the 
change. There might be a little closer connection between 
the boarders and John L. if, say, members of the High Point 
local were handling seamless nylons; union logic then would 
indicate that the tie-up is a natural, for isn't coal a compo- 
nent of nylon? However, we will concede that some of the 
hosiery at least has nylon-reinforced toes, so welcome Mr. 
Eyebrows ! 

If you won't bite on the above explanation, then consider 
something else. Our guess is that one Grady Morton, for- 
mer international representative of the textile union in the 
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High Point area, arranged the switch in affiliation so that 
Grady Morton would have some job insurance. It's a sad 
fact, but it seems that union leaders always have to “be 
stirring up trouble in order to remain in the good graces of 
their members. Grady Morton likely ran out of complaints, 
then quickly had to think up some means to hold his crowd 
together. He smeared a little smut on his face and told 
Local 65 that the coal miners got wage raises every six 
months or so. Thus, Grady probably pleaded, let's join up 
with the coal miners. Maybe the deal makes sense to mem 
bers of Local 65, but it looks pretty foolish to us. 


Joe Sirrine 


The death of J. E. Sirrine of Greenville, S. C., president 
of J. E. Sirrine & Co., marked the passing of a man who 
played a prominent part in the development of the textile 
industry of the South. 

Not only did he, and the engineering firm which he devel- 
oped, have a part in the design and construction of many of 
the best mills in the South, but his advice was constantly 
being sought upon textile problems entirely aside from 
engineering. 

Joe Sirrine liked people and people not only liked him 
but had confidence in his integrity and his judgment. 

As an expression of their high regard the textile manufac- 
turers of South Carolina, when they set up a foundation 
through which to provide improved textile education for 
the young men of their state, named it the J. E. Sirrine 
Textile Foundation. 

Joe Sirrine lived a busy and useful life and he will be 
sadly missed by the textile industry. 


Then And Now : 


When the Wagner Law was enacted, with its many pro- 
visions which were unfair to employers, the leaders of or- 
ganized labor severely criticized those employers who pre- 
sumed to criticize or condemn any of its provisions. 

They charged that, because it was the law, employees 
should accept it and refrain from criticism. 


Now that a new law has been enacted for the purpose of 
giving equal treatment to both employers and labor. we 
note the following: 


Washington, July 16.—Gerhard P. Van Arkel, resigned general 


counsel of the National Labor Relations Board, predicted tonight 
that-unions would “boycott” the board and many employers would 
devise ways to by-pass the new Taft-Hartley labor act. 

They who only a few months ago were berating those 
employers who dared to express opinions relative to the 
unfair provisions of the Wagner Law, now openly express 
defiance of the Taft-Hartley Law which is just as much an 
act of Congress. 

A poll taken just before the enactment of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law showed that almost half of those who carried union 
cards felt that because of its unfairness, the Wagner Act 
should be amended and approved legislation similar to the 
recently enacted law. 

The rank and file of union members feel that labor laws 
should be fair to both sides, but the labor leaders know 
that the Taft-Hartley Law will put a curb upon their racket 
and let union members know what high salaries they receive. 
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CLINTON, S. C. 
library as part of its recreation program. The library cur- 


Lydia Cotton Mills rec ently opened a 


rently contains 300 books with a monthly turn-over of 40 
on hand. 


ELIZABETHTON, TENN.—The Ofhce of Alien Property 
in Washington announced recently that the government 
intends to sell North American Rayon Corp. and American 
Bemberg Corp., in Elizabethton, ‘‘as expeditiously as possi- 
ble.” The local rayon plants, recently taken over by the 
Office of Alien Property and divested of foreign control, 
will be offered to American bidders by public sale. 


NortTHport, Ata.—Upchurch Mfg. Co. with 689 rov- 
ing frame spindles is now being operated on rug yarns. 
Vernon Upchurch is proprietor. 


GREENWOOD, S. C.—A memorial dedicated to 850 em- 
ployees of Mathews Mill who served in World War II. 21 
of whom lost their lives, was unveiled at a ceremony Aug. 
LO. 


ForT WortTH, TEX. 
Mill at Lancaster, Pa., is being closed down and the plant 
Horvath Mills, Inc., of New 
York City, parent firm, said the move was being made for 


The 99-year-old Conestogo Cotton 
will be moved to Fort Worth. 
economy reasons and to be closer to raw material sources. 


NewBerry, S. C.—Contracts have been made by New- 
berry Textile Mills, formerly Newberry Cotton Mills, for 
the sale of 220 houses valued at approximately $450,000. 
M. M. Clairmont, mill president, gave the churches to 
residents of the village and sold the parsonages at half of 
the appraised prices. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Palmer Mills, Inc., have closed and 
cotton is being run out of the machinery. A New York 
financial concern has placed seals upon most of the ma 
chines and it is reported that they will be shipped to China. 
During the war this machinery was reported sold to Chinese 
interests but the government would not permit the machin 
ery to be shipped. 


LOWELL, N. C. 


a one-story addition to its plant here to house new high 


National Weaving Co. is constructing 


speed warping and slashing machinery, The mill, a unit of 
Beaunit Mills, Inc., produces rayon fabrics. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The No. 3 Plant of Textron South- 
ern, Inc., known as the Calvine Mill, has been sold to Lead- 
ing Embroidery Co. of North Bergen, N. J. 
will take possession of the 637-loom, 23,840-spindle plant 


New owners 


Jan. 1. Last year Leading Embroidery purchased Cowpens 
(S.C.) Mfg. Co. 

Hickory, N. C.—A contract has been awarded for a 
$125,000 addition to Ivey Weavers, Inc., here which will 
increase the floor space of the plant by about 30,000 square 
feet. The firm produces sateens, twills and pongees. 


SAN ANTONIO. TEX. 
Esmond Mills. on a recent business trip here, stated that he 


Arthur Tinker. vice-president of 


would check the Southwestern wool-producing area for a 


possible site for an additional blanket mill. Esmond has 


mills in three Eastern states and in Canada. 


CoLUMBUS, GA.—Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus’ old- 
est textile mill, was sold Aug. i to Reeves Brothers. Inc.. of 


New York. for an undisclosed sum. The firm will be known 
D. Abbott 


Turner will resign as president but other officials will hold 


as Fairforest Co., Eagle & Phenix Division. 


their positions, it was reported. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
tees of Diana Mills, Inc., and authorizing a factoring agree- 
ment with the Crompton-Richmond Co., Inc., of New York. 


An order approving a petition of trus- 


was signed Aug. 7 in Federal Court here. The order is 


another legal step in reorganization of Diana Mills, Inc., 


cotton yarn manufacturing firm with a plant at Falls of 
Neuse in Wake County, under the Bankruptcy Act. 


CHERAW, S. C. 
manufacture rayon print cloth, recently purchased a build- 


Cheraw Weaving Mills, Inc., which will 


ing here which was started under construction last year for 
Aldon Rug Co. The building will have to be completed 
and machinery installed before Operations can begin. The 


mill will employ approximately 200 persons after all equip- 


ment has been installed and in operation. 


DuBLin, GA,—The first delivery of machinery to be used 
at the new $6.000.000 Dublin Woolen Mills. now under 
construction. arrived recently. The mac hinery will be used 


in connection with the proposed training program which 


will begin soon. 


ALBANY, GA.— Excavation for the Clark Thread Co. 
spool mill has been started near Albany and is well under 


way. The plant is expected to be ready for operation during 


October. The spool mill will be adjacent to the new thread 


mill which is now being built. The plant will cover about 


Lumber storage sheds 
will cover about 18,000 square feet. The spool mill will 
also include a sawmill unit. The spool mill. which is being 


6,000 square feet of floor space. 


erected at a cost of about $500,000. will use about $675.000 


worth of southwest Georgia tupelo per week. On a one- 


shift schedule, the weekly payroll will be about $5,000 per 


week for 75 employees, and plans are for eventual inaugura- 


tion of a three-shift schedule. Twelve spool-making ma- 


chines will be used to process about 1.500.000 board feet 
of lumber per shift per day. 


McADENVILLE, N. C.—The United States Testing Co. 
of Hoboken, N. J., has installed a quality control and test- 
ing laboratory in the plants of Stowe Cotton Mills and 
Pharr Worsted Mills, Inc., here. The laboratory will be 
under the direction of Scott Whitcher of Charlotte, who 
has been appointed Southern representative for U. S. Test- 


ing Co. 
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Success depends, 


SUCCESS 


in part, 


from the assistance we are 
able to obtain from others. 


The experience of our en- 
tire force, is available to you 
at any time. Why not make 


use 


of it? 


H. B. CABANISS 


Box 188, Menree, N. C. 


M. H. CRANFORD 
Chester, 8. C. 


D. R. IVESTER 
Clarksville, Ga. 
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Own Your Own 


Weather 


Air enters through 
Airchanger unit 


Or through central station 
air washer 


Automatic Shutters 
let heat out 


Regain higher and 
more dependable. 
Greater strength 
and more uniform- 
ity in numbers. 


Drafting of Fibers 
smoother and more 
compact. Waste 
and fly reduced 
to a remaikable 
degree. 


Fewer Breaks. Not 
as many stops or 
piecings. Not as 
many adjustments. 
Cleaner and very 
much more com- 
fortable rooms. 


Better Product. 
And very often 
as much as 2% 
more production. 


with its exclusive 
method of control 
has been known to 
PAY FOR ITSELF 


in a year, or less. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Masse 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


W. H. Gibson, Jr., formerly general su- 
perintendent of Martha Mills at Thomaston, 
Ga., is now president and treasurer of Gib- 


son Yarn & Weave Mills. Inc.. Dallas. N.C 


Ward H. Bushee, formerly with American 
Yarn & Processing Co., Mount Holly, N. ¢ 
has been appointed chief of the Cotton Spin- 
ning Unit, S. C. A. P., in Tokyo, Japan, and 
is now in Japan where he has assumed his 
new duties. He expects to remain in Japan 
the next two years 


C. C. Callaway, Ir., 
Springs Bleachery, Inc., 
has been elected vice-president of the Chat 
tanooga ( Tenn.) Control of the Controllers 
Institute of America M. W. Morris, 
assistant treasurer of E-Z Mills, Inc., 
tersville. Ga 


Crystal 
Chickamauga, Ga., 


treasurer 


Car 
a director 

The tollowing executives trom the textile 
industry were elected a director of local 
controls of the 


Edgar K 


Was Dan 


institute in their respective 


cities Fitch. treasurer of Mount 


Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Inc., Baltimore, 
Md.;. Edward C. Hunt, West Point Mfg 
Co., Boston, Mass 

Joseph Leeming, publicity manager of 


American Viscose Corp. and editor of th« 
company’s house magazine, Avisco News, 
has resigned to become vice-president of 
Capital Goods and Commodities Corp., an 

and exporting firm. Margaret 
assistant editor of Avisco New: 
since March, 1942, has been appointed ed: 
tor of the monthly publication Joseph 
A. Truitt has been appointed head of the 
mechanical development branch of .the tex 
tile research department of American Vis- 
cose at Marcus Hook, Pa.., succeeding Fred 
erick C. Wedler, resigned. Mary ¢ 
succeeding Mr. Truitt in his former position 
branch of the 


importing 
Gleason, 


Bover iS 
as head of the educational 
department 


William G. Day of Cowpens, S. C., a 
graduate of Clemson College, has been ap- 
pointed head instructor of the weaving ind 
designing department of the North Carolina 
Vocational Textile School at Belmont, N. ¢ 


Julian K. Morrison of Rome, Ga., presi 
dent of Brighton Mills, Inc., Shannon, Ga., 
has been appointed by Gov. M. E. Thomp- 
son to serve on the planning board of the 
State Agriculture and Industrial Develop 
ment Board. 


lohn M. Reeves will head the Eagle & 
Phenix Division of Fairforest Co. as presi- 
dent, and Frank Bradley, nephew of the late 
W. C. Bradley, will serve as general man- 
ager and vice-president. Mr. Reeves is presi- 
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dent of Reeves Brothers, Inc., Néw York, 
which purchased the Eagle & Phenix plant 
Aug. 4. 


Sam F. Henry recently was named by the 
Fuller Brush Co., Hartford, Conn., as in- 
dustrial representative for the textile indus- 
try in North and South Carolina. Mr. Hen- 
ry's othce is located at 212 Johnston Build 
ing, Charlotte, N. C. 


E. H. Brown has resigned as general man- 
ager and treasurer of Carolina 
Mills, Inc., at Dillon, S. C., after 23 years 
service with the mill. For a short while Mr. 
Brown will mill in 
capacity, which he will 
tume to his own interests. 


assistant 


serve the an advisory 


after devote his 


Robert A. McCraney, formerly superin- 
tendent, has been named general manager 
of Quitman (Ga.) Mills, succeeding R. D 
Sanders, who resigned due to the press of 
his duties as secretary and sales manager of 
the Morgan Cotton Mills plant at Laurel 
Hill, N. C. 


Joe C. Cobb, for the past few years assist- 
ant general superintendent of the Columbia 
(S. C.) Division of Pacific Mills. has been 
promoted to the position of genera! super- 
intendent of the firm's subsidiary, Rhodhiss 
(N. C.) Cotton Mills Co. Mr. Cobb is a 
past president of the Southern Textile As- 
sociauion., 


Dr. H. B. H. Cooper has been named an 
assistant manager of the development de- 
partment, Calco Chemical Division, Ameri 
can Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, N. J. Dr 
Cooper, prior to his present appointment, 
held the position of divisional engineer of 
the rubber chemicals, pharmaceuticals and 
coal tar products rehning divisions 


Frank M. Higgins recently has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Reeves Pulley Co. 
branch office in Atlanta, Ga., located at 990 
Gordon Street, §.W. Mr. Higgins has been 
directly associated with the design and in- 
stallation of Reeves variable speed equip- 
ment for the past 14 years, spending a num- 
ber of years as assistant to the chief engineer 
and the last three years as a sales engineer 
working out of the home ofhce in Colum- 


bus. Ind 


A memorial to the late C. W. Coleman, 
who served as welfare and education direc- 
tor of Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., from 
1916 to 1938 and as a member of the La- 
Grange Board of Education from 1929 until 
his death last year, will take the form of a 


library to be called the C. W. Coleman 


Library. Funds for building and equipping 
the library have been contributed by Calla- 
way Institute, Inc., through unanimous ac- 
tion of the institute's board of trustees. 


Howard Veit of Peeble Beach, Cal.. has 
been appointed chief of the textile branch 
of the Office of Military Government for 
Germany, U. S. zone. Mr. Veit retired in 
1940 as executive vice-president of M. Low- 
enstein & Sons, Inc.. New York, and as 
vice-president of Rock Hill (S. C.) Print- 
ing & Finishing Co., after 36 years in the 
textile industry. 


L. C. Finey has been appointed superin- 
tendent of Safe Mfg. Co. at Rockingham, 
N. C. Before joining Sahe, Mr. Finey was 
associated with a mill at Cowpens, §. C. 
Lester Adcock, cloth room overseer at Sahie, 
has been promoted to assistant superintend- 
ent 


J. Q. Dougherty, former industrial rela- . 


tions director for Scripto, Inc., Atlanta, Ga.., 
has become public and industrial relations 
director for Enka Corp. at Asheville, N. C. 


Earl L. Clifford has resigned as manager 
of Uncas Finishing Corp. at Mechanicsville, 
Conn., and announces that he has become 
general manager of Sumter (S. C.) Textile 
Mills, Inc. 


Edgar Andrews, sales engineer, recently 
was assigned to the Atlanta, Ga., ofhces of 
Brown Instrument Co., a division of Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. Mr. An- 
drews, a graduate engineer, recently com- 
pleted a post-graduate course at the Brown 
School of Instrumentation at Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


William Esslinger has been promoted to 
the position of assistant superintendent of 
Huntsville (Ala.) Mfg. Co., a M. Lowen- 
stein & Sons subsidiary. 


Elgin S. Nickerson has been appointed 
general manager of the fabrics and finishes 
department of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del., succeeding J. War- 
ren Kinsman, who recently became a vice- 
president and member of the company’s 
executive committee. Other management 
changes, effective Aug. 1, follow: Dr. H. H 
Hopkins, formerly manager of the finishes 
division, named to succeed Mr. Nickerson 
as assistant general manager of the fabrics 
and finishes department. . . . Matt Denning, 
formerly assistant manager, named manager 
of the finishes division. we ae Dibble. 
formerly assistant director of production, 
appointed assistant manager, succeeding Mr. 
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Houghton Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT R GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


Bo: FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


hOUGHTON 


WOOL COMPANY 
253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


Write or Phone Our 
Sou. Representative 
JAMES E. TAYLOR 
Telephone 3-3692 
CHARLOTTE, WN. C. 


SOFTENERS ALKALIES 
SHUTTLE DRESSING 
 “TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES 


200.) 


TEATILE CHEMICALS 


7148 RICE STREET 
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PRECISION BOBBINS 


Every New England Bobbin is checked for balance 
and concentricity of bore and outside diameter .. . 
tested on customer's own spindle. 


Every New England Bobbin must be PRECISION. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 


THE CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


HENRY H. HERSEY ARTHUR W. HARRIS 
443 Stonewall St. S. W. 


Norwood Place P. O. Box 1982 
Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


H. W. Curtis, 735 West Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 


NEW ENGLAND 
BOBBIN & SHUTTLE 


George M. Hambleton, Gen. Mgr, 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Telephone: 2406 
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Denning. . . . In the acetate division of the 
company H. K. Ryan, Jr., a technical textile 
specialist for 24 years, has been made man- 
ager of the fabric development section. Mr. 
Ryan succeeds Carl I. Taber, who was re- 
cently transferred to the nylon division 


OBITUARY 


Joseph E. Sirrine, 74, senior partner 
in J. E. Sirrine & Co., engineers, and a 
leading figure in the development of the 
textile industry in the South, died Aug. 7 
at his home in Greenville, S$. C. He had 
been in declining health for three years. The 
Sirrine firm has handled work for nearly 
every textile manufacturing plant in the 
Southeast and many in New England. The 
firm ranked among the highest in the nation 
in the cotton textile and pulp paper engi- 
neering fields, and has done much work on 
power plants, water supply systems, kunit- 
ting mills, tobacco plants and aluminum 
plants. 

Mr. Sirrime’s business interests were 
diversihed and he was a director of 25 firms 
His activities in civic affairs were nearly as 
widespread as his professional work. He 
was a life trustee of Clemson College, South 
Carolina's A. and M. school, and was chair- 


Universal Moves Atwood 
‘ Personnel To Cranston 


Sales and engineering personnel of 
the Atwood Universal 
Winding Co., will transfer activities 
to the Universal Winding headquarters 
in Cranston, R. I., E. K. Swanson, sales 
manager, said this month. The move, 
Mr. Swanson said, is to more closely 
knit Atwood’s activities to the Uni- 
versal program. Universal 
bought Atwood, as noted. 

Sales personnel moving from Ston- 
ington, Conn., to the Cranston head- 
William L. Paul- 
hamous, assistant sales manager of the 
Atwood Division and Richard Lenihan, 
in charge of domestic and foreign sales 


Division of 


recently 


quarters include 


details. Atwood salesmen will remain 
in the field in charge of their respec- 
tive sections. They are Theodore Dew- 
hurst, in charge of New England; John 
Breen, in charge of New York and 
Philadelphia, and Fred Sails, Charlotte, 
in charge of Southern sales. 

The Atwood Division engineering 
staff, which will be a section of Uni- 
versal’s engineering and development 
group, will also be transferred to 
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man of the board of the J. E. Sirrine Textile 
Foundation, Inc., an institution conceived 
during the war and dedicated to the im- 
provement of textile education in South 
Carolina. Mr. Sirrine was a past president 
of the Greenville Chamber of Commerce. 
headed the Greater Greenville Community 
Chest and was active in its work over a 
period of years, was a past president of the 
Greenville Y. M. C. A. and a trustee of the 
Greenville Little Theatre. He was a past 
president of the Greenville Rotary Club and 
one of that organization's few honorary 
members. In World War I he was chairman 
of the Price Fixing Committee for Cotton 
Textiles and during World War II served 
as a member of the Cotton Mill Industry 
Advisory Committee for the War Produc 
tion Board. 

His only immediate survivor is his broth 
er, William G. Sirrine, Greenville attorney 
and president of Textile Hall Corp. 


George L. Hardwick, 56, president otf 
Hardwick Woolen Mills, Inc., at Cleveland, 
Tenn., died Aug. 10 of a heart attack in 
Atlanta, Ga.. where he had been taken for 
observation and treatment. He had been in 
ill health for some time. He is survived by 
his wife, three sons, two brothers and four 
sisters. 


Use 


EQUIPMENT 


SUPPLIES 


Cranston. The men are John Bradshaw, 
head of the Atwood Division; E. J. 
Brouthers, and William Warner, ma- 
chine designers; J]. B. E. Greenwood, 
in charge of yarn and twisting experi- 
ments, and Myron Swanton who has 
recently been hired as planning en- 
gineer. 
Towmotor Corp. Announces 
Side Shifter Accessory 


A new fork life truck accessory, the 
side shifter, which permits the operator 
to pick up or deposit a unit load in an 
exact location without repositioning 
the truck itself, has just been an- 
nounced by Towmotor Corp., 1226 
East 152nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The new accessory provides lateral 
movement of a load, on forks or pallet, 
to either side. Through elimination of 
truck maneuvering often required in 
operations where loads must be posi- 
tioned exactly, especially in stacking, 
the side shifter saves considerable time 
and effort and assures maximum use of 
available storage area. 

Hydraulically operated through a 
sensitive, double-acting cylinder con- 


David A. Kelly, 85, veteran of 76 years 
of work in textile mills in North Carolina, 
died Aug. 11 at a hospital in Lincolnton, 
N. C. Mr. Kelly made his home in Dallas, 
N. C., and for the past six years had been 
overseers of Dalnoca Mills in Dallas. He is 


survived by four sons and thtee daughters. 


F. C. Farnsworth, 79, a partner in 
Farnsworth & Farnsworth of New York. 
textile consultants, died recently. Mr. Farns- 
worth had been in the textile industry for 
more than 50 years, beginning with the 
woolen house of Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Survivors include his wife, a son, and his 
brother. 


Alonzo G. Dudley, 66, president of 
Climax Hosiery Mills and Athens Mfg. Co.., 
died Aug. 1 at his home in Athens, Ga. He 
was an outstanding civic leader and was 
mayor of Athens for six terms. Surviving 
are his widow, a daughter and three sons. 


C. H. Voelker, 45, plant engineer at 
Martha Mills in Thomaston, Ga., since 
1937, died July 30. At Martha Mills Mr. 
Voelker was credited with making a number 
of engineering contributions of importance 
Surviving are his wite, two daughters, his 
parents, four brothers and two sisters. 


LITERATURE 


trolled by a lever mounted convenient 
to the operator, the side shifter will 
move the carriage face and the forks 
a distance of 314 inches in either direc- 
tion, The accessory is applicable to any 
industry utilizing fork life trucks and 
is designed to operate with standard 
Towmotor forks or Priester or Schmid- 
gall forks. Complete information on 
this new time-saving accessory may be 
obtained by writing direct to Tow- 
motor Corp., Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Sealed Precision Switch 
ls Announced By Micro 


Micro Switch of Freeport, Ill., has 


announced a new sealed precision 
switch with adjustable roller arm actu- 
ator for use in industrial equipment 
where the switch is exposed to dust, 
dirt, abrasives, and the occasional 
splash of oil and water. The type N2 
die gast enclosed switch is designed 
particularly for cam and slide actuation 
on industrial applications. The roller 
arm actuator is adjustable both verti- 
cally and horizontally. The switch is 
supplied with either bottom mounting 


or side mounting facility. The synthetic 
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rubber boot covering the operating 
plunger and the gasket assembled be 
tween the bottom plate and the housing 
case provides a completely sealed 
switch unit, when the conduit hub ts 
fitted with rigid conduit. 

Outstanding characteristics whose 
maintained 


throughout millions of operations are 


accuracy 1s said to be 


as follows: operating force, six to 16 
force. four ounces. 
minimum: pretravel, 11/64 inch. max- 


ounces: release 
imum: overtravel. 32 inch, muini- 
mum: movement differential, 0.006 
inch, maximum; and net weight, 0.64 
pounds, maximum. 


Armstrong Cork Develops 
Rubber Squeeze Roll Cover 


A synthetic rubber squeeze roll cov- 
ering for use on slashers has been de- 
veloped and is now being marketed by 
the Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, 
Pa. The new product, called Arm- 
strong’s Accotex slasher squeeze roll 
cover, is designed to replace the wool 
blanket and yarn coverings used in the 
past. One of the outstanding features 
of Armstrong's Accotex cover is that 


it can be used for long periods of time 
without attention, except drying off 
when size boxes are cleaned. Already a 
number of these covers have been in 
use for as long as three years without 


noticeable wear, indicating that they 
can still be used for some time. This 
feature eliminates the necessity of a 
mill maintaining expensive stocks of 
blankets and substantially reduces labor 
and downtime costs. 


The rubber roll covering maintains 
the same density day after day, giving 
a more uniform warp, and, since the 
cover is seamless, warps are not streak- 
ed. It can be used with satisfaction on 
both back and finisher rolls. For best 


results when Accotex covers are used 
on back rolls, a thinner size solution 
should be used. The new squeeze roll 
covers will be applied, cured, and sized 
to the proper outside diameter at the 
Armstrong plant in South Braintree, 
Mass., then returned to the mill ready 
for use. 

Projected plans for the construction 
of new company laboratories, compar- 
ing with the most modern and attrac- 
tive industrial research and develop- 
ment facilities in the country, have 
been announced by officials of Arm- 
strong Cork Co. Bids for the construc- 
tion of the research facilities on a 40- 
acre site, three miles from Lancaster, 
location of the home offices of the com- 
pany, will be asked late this fall. If 
bids are satisfactory as to cost, con- 
tracts will be let promptly and con- 
struction will be started as soon as 
possible. It is hoped that the planned 
new laboratory will be ready for use 
by the summer of 1949. 


New Technical Books Offered 
By Chemical Publishing Co. 


Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 26 
Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., ts cur- 


SALISBURY ENCLOSED BLENDING FEEDER 


Model S BF-1 Salisbury Enclosed Cotton Blendng Feeder is 
used for the processing of cotton, wool, and synthetics. 
This machine has been designed by textile engineers long ex- 


perienced in the development and operation of machinery for 
the textile industry. Salisbury Blending Feeders are precision 
manutactured of the finest quality materials and workmanship 
to render long and dependable service with a minimum of 
maintenance and operational cost. 

GENERAL SPECIFICATIONS 

The Salisbury Enclosed Blending Feeder has a heavy fabri- 
cated steel frame which makes it a rugged, durable, and trouble 
free unit. All gears and chains are covered with guards for 
Safety 

Oilite bronze seli-aligning bearmgs are used throughout, elim- 
inating oil leakage and assuring clean fibres. 

Provisions are made for the installation of automatic sprinkler 
head and vacuum lines. All usable waste fibres may be re- 
claimed trom waste container 

Salisbury Blending Feeders are designed to allow installation 
of kick-off roll or combing attachment 

The machine may be used in a blending line or in combina- 
tion with a picker. 

This model is provided with ample storage space. This fa- 
cilitates better blending of various fibres and requires less atten- 
tion trom the operator. 


MODEL $ BF-1 Model S BF-1 as shown is equipped with a lower or front 
4 apron which extends outside the storage chamber of the ma- 
ALSO MODEL F.5 chine and has a small bin into which the raw material is placed 
by the operator. It is then carried into the storage chamber on 
the conveyor apron. This model also has a combing attach- 
— ment as standard equipment. 
This machine is manufactured of the finest material and 
Loom Beams workmanship and has proven its worth by satisfactory, trouble 


lree operation. 


SALISBURY IRON WORKS, INC. 


SALISBURY, NW. C. 
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Todd-Long Now Offers 
Beater Lag Cylinders 


For Waste Machines 


41-Inch Standard Kirschner Beaters 


These strong, efficient and well-built cylinders and beaters are 
worthy additions to the Todd-Long Line of Textile Equipment. 


Immediate Deliveries. 


Todd-Long | | Todd-Long 
Picker Aprons Beater Lags 


Spiked and Plain, for all 


Fitted to order. 
makes of Pickers, Openers, 


Breakers. Waste Machines 
and Garnet Machines. Write, Wire or Call 
For Full Information 


Todd-Long Picker Apron Company 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
Office Phone 1568 Plant Phone 810 
17 YEARS OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE 
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rently offering four new technical 
books which will be of interest in the 
industry. The new publications are Azr 
Conditioning by Herbert and Harold 
Herkimer (720 pages, | illustrated, 
$12); Modern Organic Finishes by 
Rollin H. Wampler (452 pages, illus- 
trated, $8.50); Fluorochemistry by 
Jack DeMent (796 pages, $14.50; and 
Catalytic Chemistry by Henry W. 
Lohse (471 pages, illustrated, $8.50). 


Amioca Again Available 
In Large Quantities 


Amioca, the only commercial starch 
composed of 100 per cent amyloypec- 
tin, is again available in large quanti- 
ties, according to National Starch 
Products, Inc.. 270 Madison Avenue. 
New York City. In the textile field, 
Amioca or its modifications provide 
sizings with adhesive, non-jelling and 
film-forming properties and excellent 
rinsability, as well as textile finishes 
with clear, glossy films and resistance 
to iron-browning. For greaseproof tub 
sizings, the non-jelling characteristics 
of the domestic starch permit high sol- 
ids application. 

Obtained from domestically bred 
waxy maize, Amioca, as described by 
Dr. C. G. Caldwell, National's research 
co-ordinator, consists of amyloypectin 
which is generally believed to be a 
more or less branched or non-linear 
polymer of glucose. Its molecules, be- 
ing highly hydrated and unable to as- 
sociate readily, give rise to highly vis- 
cous, clear, cohesive pastes, free from 
any tendency to increase in viscosity or 
jell on ageing. Other commercial 
starches, such as corn, tapioca, wheat 
and potato, contain from 20 to 30 per 
cent amylose in addition to amyloypec- 
tin. In pastes, amylose molecules tend 
to associate with each other and with 
the amyloypectin molecules. This tend- 
ency leads to increasing viscosity, jell- 
ing and increased opacity with ageing. 


New Catalog Is Offered As 
Working Tool For Engineers 


Original engineering thinking, based 
on the most recently developed needs 
of the process industries, is embodied 
in the Kontrol Motor line of pressure 
regulators and diaphragm motor valves 
described in a new catalog just released 
by Kieley & Mueller, Inc., North Ber- 
gen, N. J. The equipment illustrated 
capitalizes fully on production meth- 
ods evolved since the war, and several 
units shown are said by the 68-year-old 
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firm to represent the greatest advances 
in equipment of this type in the last 
50 years. Running well over 100 pages, 
the new catalog is made up of five sec- 
tions covering, in addition to dia- 
phragm valves, the company’s lines of 
liquid level controllers, strainers, pres- 
sure reducing and regulating valves, 
pump governors, and such steam plant 
equipment as back pressure valves, at- 
mospheric relief valves, diaphragm re- 
lief valves, oil and grease extractors, 
and exhaust heads. 

The book, called Catalog 47, is de- 
signed as a working tool for engineers, 
is liberally illustrated with over 250 
cutaway views, performance charts and 
tables. Particular emphasis is given to 
dimension and weight tables. Data to 
be given when ordering is outlined in 
detail for each type of equipment the 
catalog describes, in convenient prox- 
imity to photos. The book is ring- 
bound to open flat and is of the pre- 
ferred 81/, x 11 file size. No broadcast 
distribution is planned for. the catalog, 
but copies are available for steam plant 
and process industry engineers, design- 
ors and purchasing personnel, on re- 
quest to Kieley & Mueller, Inc., North 
Bergen, N. J. 


Rubicon Items Described 
In Technical Bulletin 


y Rubicon Co., 3673 Ridge Avenue. U 
Philadelphia, Pa.., publica- NIFORMITY OF STRENGTH Dop 
nical bulletin (No. 100) describing in UNIFORMITY OF THICKNESS ENHOFF 


tion of a new 12-page illustrated tech- 
detail its complete line of resistance YY RESIST 

standards and resistance bridges. Oper- ANCE T0 Oil AND HEAT 
ation, application, construction and 

other pertinent data are furnished on 
Wheatsone. Kelvin, Mueller and limit 
bridges, available in a variety of mod- 


els for laboratory, plant and field use. 
Standard resistors of the Bureau of 


X 
= 
x 
> 
— 
z 


LONG Lire 


> 


Standards and _  Reichsanstalt types, 


Standard shunts and a wide range of 
Decade resistance boxes are described. 
Individual decade resistors suitable for 
use as Components in other equipment 

: are also listed. Limits of error range 

from 0.01 per cent to 0.25 per cent 
and are stated for each item. A copy of 
Bulletin 100 will be sent upon request 
to the company. 


I Improved Cloth Guider 
Offered By Mount Hope 


An improved swing guider and Ww. D. D O D E N H O F F co., I n Cc. 


opener, for use in finishing plants, 1s GREENVILLE, s..c. i |§ MAYWOOD, N. J. 


currently offered to the industry by MAIN OFFICE EASTERN DIVISION 
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Mount Hope Machinery Co. of Taun- 
ton, Mass., manufacturer of cloth han- 
dling devices. The guider is now made 
with a stainless steel frame which, the 
manufacturer claims, is stronger than 
the old frame, as well as lighter and 
corrosion proof. The stainless steel roll 
shafts are now hardened and ground, 
making for longer life and lower up- 


Keep. 


Original claims of superiority of the 
Mount Hope swing guider are retained 
as follows: purely mechanical, no elec- 
trical switches or coils to burn out or 
short circuit and no air valves to clog; 


only two moving parts with upkeep 
correspondingly low; will handle from 
heaviest to most delicate fabrics; rust 
proof, preventing soiling of fabrics; 
réversible rubber rolls; each head has 
two ball bearings, grease packed for 
lifetime service; and all bearings are 
waterproof, being protected by shields 
which deflect water even if a hose is 
accidentally turned on them when 
washing a machine. 


Gurley Stiffness Tester 
Offered For Textiles 


A new motor-driven stiffness tester. 
designed for rapid, consistent and ac- 
curate tests on textiles has been devell- 
oped by W. & L. E. Gurley of Troy, 
N. Y., manufacturer of scientific in- 
struments. The 
stiffness, or absence of it, of practically 
any thin flexible material, and it can 


tester measures the 


also be used for testing coated fabrics. 
More convenient than hand-operated 
instruments, the Gurley stiffness tester 
has a balanced pointer which pivots tn 
jewel bearings, and moves parallel to 
a sine scale mounted on the base. It is 


Distributed by 


TEXTILE SALES DIVISION 
1200 Woodside Bidg. 
Greenville, South Carolina 


CHARLES C. SWITZER 
Division Manager 
F. M. WALLACE 
Birmingham 9, Alabama 


L. J. CASTILE 
Charlotte 3, North Carolina 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


| Penetrates 
Thoroughly 


Dependable 


% Carries Weight 
into the Fabric 


% Always Uniform 
Boils Thin 


Columbus 15, Ohio 


loaded below the center with weights 
of five, 25, 50 or 200 grams, fastened 
one, two or four inches from the ptv- 
ots. The arm carrying the sample being 
tested is moved by a small-geared syn- 
chronous motor which is controlled by 
a reversing switch on the base. 


To make a test a sample is first cut 
to a standard width and length (1/- 
inch, one-inch or two inches wide, and 
from \,-inch to 414 inches long), 
clamped in a movable clamp so that the 
free end overlaps the top of the pointer 
by 14-inch; and pressed against the top 
of the pointer until it is bent sufficient- 
ly to assume a short arc, shortening it 
by the 14-inch overlap. The pointer is 
then automatically released. The great- 
est reading of the pointer against the 
sine scale is averaged in both direc- 
tions, to eliminate any effects of curl, 
and may be multiplied by a factor ap- 
plying to one of 144 combinations of 
sample and loading weight. The prod- 
uct 1s expressed as the stiffness of the 
sample. Bulletin No. 1440 containing 
complete details of the new motor- 
operated stiffness tester is available on 
request to W. & L. E. Gurley, Troy, 
N. Y. 


Shop Rules Contained 
In Clever New Booklet 


Infractions of shop rules can raise 
havoc and disturb the domestic serenity 
of any working establishment. They 
waste time, cost money. Most books 
and manuals on the subjects have been 
dry, stuffy and dogmatic. In an effort 
to find a solution, a Saturday Evening 


Post writer teamed up with an ex-Navy 


commander who was a manufacturer in 
his own right and a trade association 
executive. They have produced a sim- 
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ple, easy-to-read booklet called What- 
ever Became of Slow Joe Blow? 

The Saturday Evening Post writer 
happens to be a pretty good artist, too, 
so he did the book’s clever illustrations. 
He's Charles K. Ellsworth and you've 
probably read his stories. The ex-Navy 
man and industrialist is J. R. MacAllis 
ter. The result, a 16-page booklet, a 
happy combination of cartoons and 
text, is designed to replace or imple- 
ment old-fashioned manuals that set 
up hard-and-fast rules of behavior for 
workers. Slow Joe Blow is the first of 
a series in this relatively new technique 
of getting across industrial relations 
ideas. A free copy will be mailed on 
request to MacAllister Publications, 
120 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. 

Otis Report Points Way To 
Avoid Elevator Accidents 

From a comprehensive study of ele- 
vator accidents reported in the United 
States during the past year, the Otis 
Elevator Co. has announced its belief 
that nearly all could have been avoided 
if proper safety devices had been in 
use and if the elevators had been of 
modern construction. There were 251 
persons injured in accidents analyzed, 
and all but 21 were hurt when entering 
or leaving elevators; they opened hoist- 
way doors and fell down the shafts, 
were on the landings at the hoistway 
entrances, or were in the cars at the 
car entrances. Most of these accidents 
would have been avoided if modern 
safety devices had been installed in the 
elevators concerned. These include 
hoistway door interlocks, which pre- 
vent the hoistway door from opening 
unless the car is there, and prevent the 
car from starting up unless the door is 
locked; car door switches; which pre- 
vent the elevator from starting unless 
the inner door is closed: and, auto- 
matic leveling of the cars with the 
landing floors. Copies of a 12-page re- 
port on the study may be obtained from 
the Otis Elevator Co., 260 Eleventh 
Avenue, New York City. 

New Monsanto Plant To 
Manufacture Santomerse 

Completion of a new $3,000,000 
plant at Monsanto, Ill., for the man- 
ufacture of Santomerse No. 1, a syn- 
thetic detergent with a wide variety of 
industrial and home uses, was an- 
nounced Aug. 11 by Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co., St. Louis, Mo. The plant, a 
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SLASHING 
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SHUTTLE 
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TALLOW 
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FINISHING 
FINISH-RITE 
PRODUCTS 
Northol P. C. 
for use with any 
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WHY MORE MILLS 
NORTH 


| of unsurpassed quality and 


performance, plus an experienced knowl- 
edge that knows howto recommend their 
use for practical results—is convincing 
more mills, day by day, that NORTH is 
the place to turn for service and supply 
when changing conditions require new 
and highly specialized products to meet 
the problem at hand. Our men are trained 
in practice; notin theory. Our products 


pass the same exacting test. 


> 


Among the nation’s largest manufac- 


turers of dressings forall warp yarns 


FRAN G. 


O R P © kK A T E D 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA: P.O. Box 123, Sta. A Phone RAymond 2196 
MARIETTA, GEORGIA + PO Box 92 + Phone Marietia 250 
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one-story concrete building, gives Mon- 
santo additional large-scale facilities 
for manufacturing a product which has 
long been listed as one of the leading 
“soapless soaps’’ produced by Ameri- 
can industry. Production will also con- 
tinue at Monsanto's Nitro, W. Va.. 
plant, which has manufactured Santo- 
merse for many years. Among the num- 
erous advantages possessed by Santo- 
merse is the ability to function efh- 


ciently and economically in water 


which ts hard or soft, hot or cold. It 
also functions in either acid or alkaline 
solutions and prevents formation of 
insoluble curds, scum or rings in hard 
water. 

The product’s properties are such 
that it provides wetting out, dispers- 


that’s production strapping 
with the improved Stanley “ACE” 


Strapping Tool 


@ ALL THAT takes just 5 seconds. Positive 


spring feed holds a 100 seal clip in magazine 


for 42° 


5° seals. The “Ace”, with a complete line of 
accessories, is available in 3 sizes to handle 
the whole range of strapping jobs. Write for 
full details or demonstration. The Stanley 


Works, Steel Strapping Division, 201 Lake 


Street, New Britain, Conn. 


and 2° seals and a 75 seal clip for 


ing, emulsifying, 


penetrating and 
cleaning actions all in one operation. 
It is available in two dry forms, bead 
and flake. The spray-dried, bead form 
is primarily suited to packaging for 
household use. The flake form has 
been used by industry in numerous 
Dairy, steel and textile firms 
have used Santomerse in product- 
cleaning throughout various processes. 
It has been employed in cotton, rayon, 
silk and nylon dyeing, bleaching and 
finishing, and wool-processing. 


ways. 


New Offices And Showroom 


Are Occupied By Plexon 


New executive offices and showroom 
have been taken by Freydberg Bros.- 


Free end of strapping is slipped 
1 under straplock and against stop. 


Loop of strapping is slipped under 
2 straplocks and between shear 
blades and pulled tight. 


Strapping is tensioned by bring- 
img tightening handle back to 
horizontal position. 


Strapping is cut and seal crimped 
by moving sealing lever forward. 


STEEL STRAPPING AND CAR BANDING SYSTEMS 


Strauss, Inc., and Plexon, Inc., at 419 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. The 
new offices occupy the entire top floor 
at this address and double the former 
space at 212 Fifth Avenue. A circular 
showroom with removable stage for 
permanent exhibits and fashion dis- 
plays of the two firms’ products will 
be the feature. Freydberg Bros-Strauss, 
Inc., manufactures a large variety of 
ribbons, store tie materials and the new 
Ruban d'Art for crochet and knitting. 
Plexon, Inc., manufactures Plexon 
coated yarns and cords, and Pigtail, 
new coated wire. The decor and color 
scheme for the new offices is keyed to 
the new fabrics of Plexon, many of 
which will be used for draperies and 
upholstery. Plexon’s expanding busi- 
ness here and abroad necessitated the 
new and enlarged quarters, according 
to N. J. Strauss, vice-president of the 
concern. Occupancy of the new offices 
was taken Aug. 1. 


New Suction-Type Cylinder 
Dryer Developed By Firms 


A new suction-type,-cylinder dryer 
is now available which saves time in 
finishing a variety of textile fabrics 
while providing precision control of 
quality. The dryer was developed 
jointly by the American Viscose Corp.'s 
textile research department at Marcus 
Hook, Pa., and Proctor & Schwartz, 
Inc. In some cases the machine reduces 
drying time from 30 minutes to five 
and one man can operate it, it is claim- 
ed. He can instantly stop and reverse 
it if he discovers defects in goods about 
to enter the dryer, and thus prevent 
them from becoming permanently set 
in the finish. 

The fabric enters the machine from 
a spreading device and is then fed onto 
a scrim-covered, perforated, revolving 
cylinder. A continuous cover-belt of 
very open mesh holds the fabric in 
position. Blowers force air, previously 
heated to desired conditions through 
the cover-belt, fabric and_ cylinder. 
Disks adjustable to fabric width con- 
fine this air flow solely to the area cov- 
ered by the fabric. Its. high velocity 
holds the fabric firmly against the cyl- 
inder without stretch, strain or change 
in width. The new dryer has been thor- 
oughly tested in practical service on 
tricot, circular knit and open-width 
woven fabrics, on resin finishing, rayon 


and silk prints, and others. 
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DIXON 


LUBRICATING SADDLES 


DIXON 


LUBRONZE_ BEARINGS 


(Side and bottom drawings of saddle 
clearly showing bronze insert) 


The Dixon LUBRONZE Bearing is 
a new improvement in the Dixon 
Lubricating Saddle. It is a bronze 
insertion impregnated with graphite, 
oil and other materials, fixed in the 
saddle at the point where the latter 
bears on the front roll. Here, where 
friction causes the greatest wear, 
LUBRONZE Bearings provides a 
smooth surface and gives extra pro- 
tection of reserve lubrication 

With its special reserve qualities, 
LUBRONZE will not eliminate the 
need tor lubrication, but it. takes 
over the oiling job when unavoidable 
delays occur. LUBRONZE IS AS 
GOOD AS AN EXTRA HAND IN 
THE SPINNING ROOM 

This bearing is turnished in our 
famous CWAZ4 Jump Saddle (see 
below), ready for immediate ship- 
ment, but it can be applied to all 
DIXNON front saddle bearings 

When ordering new Jump Saddles 
for weighting front and back rolls 
only, specify our CWA#4 with 
LUBRONZE Bearing. All Dixon Sad- 
dies are products of long experience 
and quality workmanship,—the best 
you can buy. 


“They cost so little and save so 
much.” 


Jump Saddle for Front 
and Back Rolls Only. 
Lever screws in stock. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


Established 1876 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND, U.S. A. 
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WITH QUALITY PRODUCTS 


...Nor is anything as costly 
as lost production due to me- 
chanical failures or inefficient 
machinery performance. 


Service — prompt, efficient, 
dependable service with a 
complete line of sheet metal 
parts for preparatory ma- 
chinery has been our busi- 
ness for almost twenty years. 


May we serve you? 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Inc. 
GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


A SHEET METAL WORKS SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 
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LUBRICATING SADDLES 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. =, 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


513 So. Tryon St. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-884] 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


N. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bldg. 


C. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 


Ocean Forest Hotel 


ON THE BEACH, IN FRONT OF THE HOTEL. ARE SURF BATHING, 
FISHING, VOLLEY BALL, SHUFFLEBOARD AND HORSESHOES. -~ 
OTHER OUTDOOR SPORTS AVAILABLE INCLUDE DEEP SEA 
FISHING, GOLF, CLOCK-GOLF, TENNIS AND CROQUET. 


® DANCING NIGHTLY 
SUPERB SERVICE AND 


RATES: 


EUROPEAN PLAN 

SINGLE, FROM $6.00 DAILY 
DOUBLE, $10.00 TO $14.00 
DISCOUNTS FOR PROTRACTED STAYS 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


IN OUR BEAUTIFUL MARINE PATIO. 
MEALS TO REMEMBER 


ARTHUR L. NORTON 
General Manager 
E. W. MeGRATH 
Resident Manager 


P. ©. Box 
1316 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: NEW SPARTANBURG HIGHWAY - 


LOOM 


or e838 9 


Largest Warehouse Stock In The South 
WE BUY, SELL OR TRADE USED TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Phones 


5567-7144 


LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY COMPANY 


GREENVILLE, S. C 


NOW s 


THE TIME 


To look over your 
worn belts and 
have them repair- 
ed. We can do 


either or both. No 
charge for estimate. Call today. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


GREEENVILLE, S. C 
Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Telephone 2218 


WANTED—Job as Overseer of Weaving or Cloth 
Room; 30 years’ experience: I. C. S. course: cot- 
ton classer engineer Sober. good habits. Will 
prove ability and worth. Write “WLB.”’ P. O 
Box 122, Malvern, Ark. 


WANTED—Position as General Overseer. Exper! 
enced on carding. spinning. twisting winding 
and finishing. Prefer Alabama or vicinity. Em 
ploved. Address “‘Alabama.’’ care Textile Bulle- 
tin. P O. Box 1225. Chariotte 1. N C 


Young man. now employed as overseer of weaving 
with large mill wishes to hear from reliable mil! 
in South Carolina or Georgia needing A-1 weave 
room man. Write “‘Weaver.’’ care Textile Bulletin 
P. ©. Box 1225. Charlotte. N. C 


WANTED— Position as Overseer of Weaving or De- 
signer by practical weave room man experienced 
on plain and fancy. References as to character 
and ability. Address ‘Ability care Textile Bul- 
letin, P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1. N. C 


CARDROOM Second Hand with years of experience 
with big mill would like to make change Can 
manage help. Sober: no bad habits. Now employ 
ed. Can give good references Write ‘‘Cardroom.’ 
care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1! 
N.C 


WANTED Clothroom Oversee! 26 
years employed at present. but wish 
to make change. Sober. good habits. Good refer- 
ences. Write "“D. C. C.."" care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1. N. C 


Position as 
experience 


POEITION WANTED as Superintendent of Yarn 
Mill. Thoroughly. experienced in this type of 
work. Practical executive and good manager of 
employees. Can get production and qualit: rood 
references furnished. Write Yarn care Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1. N. C 

POSITION WANTED—Dyer desires change: avail- 

able on short Experience on all dyes 

dyeing cotton. rayon. wool and acetate. also In- 
digo. Best of references. Write A. N. L..”* care 

Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte |! 

N. © 


notice 


POSITION WANTED as Overseer Carding or As- 
sistant Overseer Carding on first or second shift 
53 vears old: good heaith: good manager of help 
30 years’ experience and sober. Furnish best ol 
references. Write l D. M.."* care Textile Bul- 
letin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 


WANTED—Job inspecting cloth on loom. Six years 
experience on fancy shirting dobby. Strictly sober 
Write W. F. R care Textile Bulletin, P. O 
Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 


POSITION WANTED—Card grinder wants to make 
change. Can fix picker: drawing fiver frames 
splice rope: do belt work. Thoroughly experienced 
on cards. Have family and good references. Write 
‘“‘Rope,.”’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225. 
Charlotte 1, N. C 


POSITION WANTED as Cloth Room Overseer. 20 
years’ experience on all grades of cloth. 49 years 
of age, married, but have no family. Good health 
Good manager of help. Best of references fur- 
nished. Write *M. M. M care Textile Bulletin 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte, N. C. 
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LARGE QUANTITIES 


RAYON YARN 


FOR SALE 


Acetate, Viscose, Bemberg 50, 55, 65, 
75, 100, 120, 150, 300 Denier. 


Or will exchange for other yarns. 


Write “Rayon,” care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED 


Overseer of Cloth Room, Large Coarse 
Goods Cotton Mill, Northeast Alabama 


Write “‘Clethroom,”’ care Textile Balletin, 
Pr. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED 
lob as Overseer or Second Hand in Carding 
Experienced on synthetics and blends of 
synthetic colors. Best of references; will go 
ny where 


Write “Synthetics,”’ care Textile Bulletin, 
Pr. O. Bex 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED—Overseer Weaving for 236 C&K and 
199 Drapers, all Dobby, on colored work Only 
interested in reliable man who can get top pro- 
duction with reasonable per cent of seconds 
Have fair overseer now, but want A-1 man 
Willing to pay to get a good man. Furnish ref- 
erences with application. Write W.,” 

Textile Bulletin. P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte i, 


care 


POSITION WANTED as Overseer Carding. 53 
years of age: 40 years 
on colored work and rayon mixed; 25 years as 
overseer. Wou'd consider night assistant super- 
intendent. Can furnish best 
“R A. Y..” care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 
225. Charlotte 1, N. C 


experience with 20 years 


f references. Write 


OPPORTUNITY 


Established Mill Supply Company with ex- 
clusive agency for leather belting, check 
straps and full line loom strapping. also 
roller 


slasher roller and clearer cloth, 


skins, glue and cement—need salesman ca- 
pable of taking over large part of territory 
on liberal commission basis. Must own au- 
tomobile but will be financed by company 
Write: P. O. Box 1313, Greenville, 8S. C., 
stating age, experience and other particu- 
lars. Territory North and South Carolina. 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. O. 
753 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. O. 
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PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


For Quality and Economy 
Textile Mill Brooms 
Dye House Brooms 


ask 


JOHN P. BATSON 


Box 841 Greenville, 8. C. 


WANTED 
l—Denn Warper with Ball attachments. 
Cree) for spools or tubes, about 1,600 ends. 
Give price and delivery 
Write “‘Warper."’ care Textile Bulletin. 
PrP. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 
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Back Cove 
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SMALL RAYON WEAVING MILL 


in Tennessee has opening for competent 
loom fixer on the night shift He must be 
thoroughly experienced with C&K box 
looms. In order to be considered State ex- 
perience, background, age, and pay expect - 
ed in your first reply. Your application wil! 
be Kept in strict confidence. Write 

“Rayon Weaving,’ care Textile Bulletin, 

P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1. N. C. 
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_, SWING GUIDER 


NOW MADE WITH 
STAINLESS STEEL FRAME 


This new frame is stronger than the old frame, also 


lighter and corrosion proof, and the stainless steel roll 
shafts are now hardened and ground. These improvements 
make for longer life and lower maintenance costs. 

The original Mount Hope Swing Guider points of supe- 
riority are retained. They are as follows: 

Purely mechanical. No electrical switches or coils to 
burn out or short circuit; no air valves to clog. 

Only two moving parts. Upkeep correspondingly low. 

Wide adaptability. Will handle from heaviest to most 
delicate fabrics. 

Positive but gentle control. No more control is exerted 
than is necessary for the particular conditions at the 
moment. 

Rust proof. Prevents soiling of fabrics. 

Reversible rubber rolls. When end of roll contacting 
selvage becomes worn, it can be reversed, thus giving 
double life. 

Each head has two ball bearings, grease packed for a 
lifetime of service. These permit free pivoting action. 

All bearings are waterproof, being protected by shields, 
which deflect water, even if a hose is accidentally turned 
on them when washing a machine. 


Bulletin SG on request. 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO. 
42 Adams St., Taunton, Mass. 


REPRESENTATIVES — John H. Andresen, Inc., 138 Grand St., Paterson, 
N. J.; Ingalls Engineering Co., 1214 Union Trust Bldg., Providence, R. |.; 
Slaughter Machinery Co., Charlotte 1, N. C.; Sidney Springer, 1521 South 
Grand Ave., los Angeles 15, California; W. J. Westaway Co., itd., 
Hamilton and Montreal 3, Canada. 


Reveal Plan to Use German Gray Goods Mills 


Details concerning the program whereby individual 
American manufacturers of finished goods can finance. ship- 
ments of raw cotton to German mills to be processed into 
gray goods for re-shipment to their own finishing mills 
were disclosed recently by an official of the trade and indus- 
try office of the military government. Arrangements for 
such transactions would necessarily have to be made with 
the bizonal board of the Joint Export-Import Agency, it 
was reported, since only this group is in possession of the 
knowledge of what unused capacity of production would 
be available outside the demands of the cotton program 
established by this agency. 

Under the plan, it was stated that American manufactur- 
ers desiring to avail themselves of the privilege of this 
arrangement must first make application to the representa- 
tives of the bizonal board in Washington. Details of the 
manner of handling the finances and the rate of pay will be 
fixed there, should approval be granted for German proc- 
essing of American raw goods. Other phases of this plan 
are being worked out so that a pattern will be set for man- 
ufacturers of other types of goods who wish to have raw 
goods returned to United States in a semi-finished condition. 
When details on this have been worked out they will be 
announced to manufacturers, the official said. 


Jap Mills By 


Uncertainties concerning their corporate reorganization 
under the anti-trust law and slowness of the Japanese 
government to adjust prices adequately are cited as two 
major obstacles hampering the reconstruction of Japanese 
cotton spinning companies. The Oriental Economist, Ja- 
pan’s leading economic journal, stated in a recent editorial 
that dissolution of the leading spinning companies is ‘‘in- 
evitable’’ and that this industry, “a cardinal pillar of the 
national industrial reconstruction,”’ is hampered by the un- 
certainty which has arisen. 

Pointing out that there appears to be a tendency to wish 
to split up the companies into individual concerns handling 
individual fibers. the Economist states that such steps were 
best delayed until after the present companies have assisted 
in the nation’s economic recovery. In discussing the price 
ceiling situation, the editorial points out that labor's demand 
for higher wages have materially increased manufacturing 
costs. In this respect, the discussion indicates a trend i 
Japanese industry which will probably have major influence 
in the competitive position of Japanese textiles in the world 
market, when the internal price structure is really reflected 
in selling prices. 


Du Pont Reports Three-Month Revenue 


Total net income of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. for 
the three months ended June 30, 1947, amounted to $30,,- 
785,977, comparing with $26,806,882 for the like 1946 
period. For the six months to June 30, the total net was 
$61,619,650, against $55,731,895. Sales and operating 
revenues for the three-month period were $195,911.412. 
against $162,491,977, and for the six-month period totaled 
$385,703,197, against $315,324,279. Operating income, 
net, totaled $22,637,702, against $19,857,842 for the three 
months, and $49,503,020, against $38,971,453 for the six 
months. 
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History Of U. S. Cotton Textiles 


(Continued from Page 27) greatest production rate in its 
history. Long hours of operation which depreciated ma- 
chinery added to the fact that new equipment was almost 
unavailable during the war years, resulted in a tremendous 
pent-up demand for new machinery and equipment when 
the end of the war came. As a result, the industry found 
itself spending a $100,000,000 a year for new equipment, 
renovation and building. 

Much of the new equipment represents great mechanical 
advancement. Since Slater's day, the industry has strived to 
perfect faster machines, producing better quality goods, per- 
forming the modern American miracle of cutting costs while 
simultaneously raising wages. One of the noticeable ad- 
vances was the invention of automatic reloading of bobbins 
into the shuttles of looms, perfected in 1898. 

Just as there is a pentup demand for new equipment there 
is also a need for skilled personnel. Textile schools and 
colleges all over the country are operating at capacity in an 
attempt to fill the demand. Particularly is there a tremend- 
ous demand for skilled technicians in the field of research. 
This industry, third largest in America, with 470,000 em- 
ployees, is now spending a million dollars for every thou- 
sand that went into research prior to 1940. 

As never before, mill textile laboratories and big research 
centers serving the entire industry are studying the fibers, 
the raw cotton which is the ‘queen’ of all fibers as well 
as the new fibers, synthetic or natural. Scientists are con- 
stantly seeking ways to improve the old or to impart val- 
uable new qualities to cotton through blends with the new 
fibers. Research laboratories are likewise striving for greater 


efficiency in production methods while in the field of fin- 
ishing treatments for yarn or cloth, they are developing new 
synthetic resins and plastics to make textile products more 
durable and useful. In other words, the industry is entering 
an era of science as its research activities lead the way to 
new products, better equipment and greater rewards for the 
thousands of men and women who take part in its mani- 
fold operations. 


$100,000 Building Gift Made To I. T. T. 

The building program of the Institute of Textile Tech- 
nology at Charlottesville, Va., has been given substantial 
impetus as a result of a contribution from Callaway Insti- 
tute, Inc., of LaGrange, Ga., in the sum of $80,000 for the 
purpose of building and equipping a seminar or auditorium 
building to be located on the grounds of the institute at 
Charlottesville and dedicated to the memory of the late 
Stuart W. Cramer. A contribution of $20,000 from Calla- 
way Mills, LaGrange, has been designated for use in the 
same project making a total of $100,000 now ayailable for 
if. 

Callaway Institute, Inc., is dedicated to research and edu- 
cation in the field of textiles and its board of trustees is com- 
posed of Cason J. Callaway of Hamilton, Ga., Fuller E. 
Callaway, Jr., A. B. Edge, Jr., Hatton Lovejoy and Robert 
W. Philip of LaGrange, Ga. 

Stuart W. Cramer, Sr, for whom this building is to be 
named, was born in Thomasville, N. C., March 31, 1868, 
and died in Cramerton. N. C.. July 2, 1940. He was the 
engineer and builder of a great many of the plants that now 
comprise the textile industry of the South. An inventor of 


The New 


Built in 1 to 5 Beaters 


All ‘parts are easily accessible and 
changeable, cutting repair time to a 
minimum. 
Does not require Suction Fan or 
Dust Pit, thereby eliminating fire 
hazard. 
Double Reversible Feed Rolls. 
Beaters 30” in Diameter, equipped 
with Ball Bearings and can be ad- 
justed according to staple of your 
waste. 
Compactly designed to require mini- 
mum floor space. 

EARLY DELIVERIES 


Write for Complete Details 


CONVEYOR TABLES - 


Mail Address: P. 0. Box 1922 


CMC WASTE MACHINE 


Also Manufacturers and Distributors of 


HOPPER FEEDERS - 


Carolina Machinery Company 


CHARLOTTE, WN. C. 


SARGENT COMBS 


Plant: Steel Creek Road 
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outstanding note, his successful efforts in the application 
of humidification and air conditioning in textile manufac- 
ture were a major factor in the successful expansion of the 
industry in the Southern area. Mr. Cramer had to his credit 
more than 60 patents in this and other phases of textile 
engineering. He was also an author of note and several of 
his books relating to textile manufacture are regarded as 
authoritative references in their fields today. He was much 
ahead of his day in his concept of the need for research 
and education in the textile industry and the donors of these 
contributions felt that a fitting recognition of him and his 
many contributions to the progress of the industry would 
be best achieved by naming thts building for him. 

The Institute of Textile Technology has also received 
from the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York as individuals the funds with which to build and 
equip a technical library building on the grounds of the 
institute, to be known as the Merchants Library. 

It is anticipated that construction of both these buildings 
will commence in the immediate future. The Engineering 
and Applications Building commenced by the institute ap- 
proximately a year ago is now complete and its staff is in the 
process of moving in. This building is three stories in 
height and occupies a position at the rear of the grounds of 
the institute. All of the construction contemplated in this 
area will be in keeping with Jeffersonian standards and 
should add materially to the beauty of the neighborhood. 

The Institute of Textile Technology is a membership 
corporation supported entirely by fees from member mills. 
It is primarily a graduate school taking 15 candidates a year 
who already have their bachelor’s degrees in the fields of 
science affecting textiles, from accredited institutions and 


RAYON OILS 
TINTINOLS 
LYNOL 


Offices and Works 
ELIZABETH. N. J. 
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EXTILE COMPOUND 


MINOTINTS 


Oil-base fugitive tints for all synthetic and natural fibers. 
Identification — Lubrication — Conditioning | 


BRETON OILS FOR WOOL 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Established 1874 


carrying them through two years to the master’s degree and 


four years to the doctor's degree 

Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., who retired in 1945 as president 
of Callaway Mills, was the first chairman of the board of 
the Institute of Textile Technology and retired from this 
post last year, being succeeded by William N. Banks of 
Grantville, Ga. The other officers of the corporation are 
Luther H. Hodges of Marshall Field & Co., vice-chairman 
of the board; Roger Milliken of Deering Milliken & Co., 
New York City, treasurer; Arthur M. Allen of Hinckley, 
Allen, Tillinghast & Wheeler of Providence, R. L., secretary. 

These contributions totaling $100,000 to the construc- 
tion of the seminar building are concrete evidence of the 
attitude reflected by Callaway Institute, Inc., and Callaway 
Mills who have long had an abiding interest in the subject 
of education and research in the field of textiles. With this 
addition the institute feels substantial progress has been 
made in meeting its requirements for building facilities. 


Viscose Reports Second Quarter Earnings 


American Viscose Corp. reports consolidated net earn- 
ings of $4,674,906 for the quarter ending June 30, 1947, 
equivalent, after preferred dividend requirements, to $2.14 
per share on 2,047,854 shares of common stock outstanding. 
These earnings compare with $2,651,767 for the second 
quarter of 1946 or $1.37 per share of common stock on 
1,720,443 shares then outstanding. The consolidated net 
earnings of $8,705,801 for the six months ending June 30, 
1947, is equivalent, after preferred dividend requirements, 
to $3.96 per share of common stock outstanding. These 
earnings compare with $6,101,383 for the corresponding 


SS BASE OIL 
MINEROL 
MEON 


Southern Warehouse 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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period of 1946 or $3.20 per share of common stock then 
outstanding. 

Additional charges of $1,800,000 to operations were 
made in the second quarter of 1947 to provide for high 
cost raw material purchases and for anticipated early ob- 
solescence of certain plant facilities. These charges for the 
six months ending June 30, 1947, totaled $3,400,000. The 
net sales for the first six months of 1947 were $94,016,919 
as compared with $67,753,192 tor the corresponding period 
of 1946, an increase of 39 per cent. Dividends declared 
and paid during the six months ending June 30, 1947, were 
$2.50 per share on the five per cent cumulative preferred 
stock and $1 per share on the common stock. 


Rayon Yarn Production Rebounds 


Making a quick recovery from curtailed output in the 
previous month, rayon yarn and staple shipments in July 
totaling 81,800,000 pounds showed an increase of 15 pet 
cent over those in June and 21 per cent above the cor- 
responding month in 1946, according to the August issue Ol 
Rayon Organon, statistical bulletin of the Textile Econom- 
ics Bureau, Inc. 

During the first seven months of the year, domestic rayon 
yarn shipments totaled 534,300,000 pounds, an increase of 
ten per cent over the corresponding period in 1946. Rayon 
hlament yarn shipments in July totaled 63,000,000 pounds, 
21 per cent more than in July 1946, and 15 per cent above 
June, 1947, when a strike in one of the plants of a large 
acetate yarn producer cut deeply into rayon deliveries. 

Rayon staple and tow shipments in July by domestic pro- 
ducers amounted to 18,800,000 pounds, 13 per cent above 
the June level and 20 per cent above July, 1946. Total 
rayon filament yarn stocks in producers’ hands at the end 
of July amounted to 8,700,000 pounds, of which 6,400,000 
pounds were viscose-cupra yarn, and 2,300,000 pounds of 
acetate yarn. Rayon staple stocks at the end of the month 
totaled 7,700,000 pounds. 

Despite the loss of production resulting from the strike 
in June at a plant of the largest producer, second quarter 
rayon output totaling 236,800,000 pounds set a new record 
for a three-month period. It represented only a small in- 
crease over the first quarter of 1947, but was 11), per cent 
greater than the corresponding quarter in 1946. Second 
quarter hlament yarn production amounting to 79.800.000 
pounds was 11!/, per cent below the first quarter's output 
but was eight per cent over the same period last year. The 
decline in total yarn output was directly attributable to the 
lower acetate production which amounted to 48,800,000 
pounds in the quarter, 7 per cent under the level of the 
first quarter, Viscose-cupra yarn output, however, set a new 
high record with a total of 141,000,000 pounds and e€x- 
ceeded first quarter production by one per cent and second 
quarter 1946 output by ten per cent. 

Rayon staple production in the second quarter totaled 
57,000,000 pounds and set a new quarterly production rec- 
ord. It exceeded first quarter production by 17 per cent and 
last year’s second quarter by 26 per cent. Viscose staple 
production was up 171/, per cent over the first quarter and 
acetate staple showed an increase of 1514 per cent. 

Shipments of yarn to the textile trades declined during 
the second quarter with total deliveries four per cent below 
those in the first quarter. For the first six months of the 
year, however, shipments of yarn to the textile trades 
showed an eight per cent increase over the corresponding 
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VIRGINIA 


Na,$.0, 


SODIUM 
HYDROSULPHITE 


“Virginia’’ Sodium Hydrosulphite is a widely 
used reducing agent for cotton vat dyeing, 
stripping, and decolorizing operations. This 
concentrated NazS2Osz is a stable, free-flowing, 
uniformly crystalline white powder, rapidly 
soluble in water. It is notable for its carefully 
controlled particle-size and complete solu- 
bility . . . 100 pounds of water at 68 degrees 
F. will dissolve 21.8 pounds of “Virginia” 
Naz2S2Ou. Shipped in 250-pound steel drums. 
Your inquiry is invited. VIRGINIA SMELTING 
ComPANy, West Norfolk, Virginia. Est. 1898. 
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period in 1946. In the January-June, 1947, period, ship- 
ments to tire manufacturers showed an increase of five per 
cent. 

Compared to the previous quarter, second quarter dis- 
tribution of yarn shipments to individual domestic textile 
trades showed a loss of 47 per cent to the full-fashioned 
hosiery industry; minus 41/, per cent to seamless hosiery; 
minus ten per cent to circular knitting; plus one per cent 
to warp knitting; minus two per cent to.broad woven; 


ae al minus six per cent to narrow woven; and minus 15 per cent 


for de-sizing 


to miscellaneous uses. 

During the first six months of the year, rayon yarn ship- 
ments to the various trades show the following changes 
compared with the January-June period of 1946: full-fash- 
ioned hosiery minus 50 per cent; seamless hosiery plus eight 
per cent; circular knitting plus ten per cent; warp knitting 
plus three per cent; broad woven plus eight per cent; mis- 
cellaneous uses plus 45 per cent; and narrow woven an in- 
crease of iess than one-half of one per cent. 

Rayon yarn exports by domestic producers in the second 
quarter showed an increase of 81/, per cent over the first 
quarter and 15 per cent over the same period last year. Of 
the total of 3,800,000 pounds shipped in the second quarter, 

31 per cent represented direct exports of tire-type yarns | 
while the balance were textile-type yarns. 


Dusting Cotton Bales For Fire Control | 


A simple method of making storages of baled cotton re- 
sistant to ordinary sources of ignition by dusting the sur- 
faces with sodium bicarbonate powder, much as crops are 
dusted for insect control, has been suggested by W. E. 
Peterson, engineer of the Associated Factory Mutual Fire 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


18O MADISON AVENUE © NEW YORK 16 


Insurance Cos. Baled cotton in storage presents a serious 
protection problem because the fibers are easily ignited and 
flame spreads rapidly, eventually producing smoky burrow- 
ing fires that are difficult to extinguish. 

Preliminary tests at the experimental station of the Fac- 
tory Mutual laboratories at Norwood, Mass., show that the 
new dusting method is effective in preventing ignition from 


small external sources such as sparks or match flames. When 


exposed to heat under such conditions, the sodium bicar- 
bonate powder releases an inert gas that reduces the oxygen 
content so that ignition does not occur. Cotton bales dusted 
with sodium bicarbonate are not subject to the characteristic 
surface flash fires which usually occur and quickly involve 
all the exposed bales in the storage unit. 

The powder is not expected to interfere with manufactur- 


_ 


ing as it will be blown from the fibers in the normal pre- 


liminary proc essing, and has no abrasi\ € or corrosive action 


THE TERRELL CLEANING on bearings or machine parts. Further tests are now under 


way to work out the practical details as to method of appli- 


AND HANDLING SYSTEM cation, the grades of sodium bicarbonate best suited, and 


the minimum amount required per unit of surface area. 


The improved TYPE K stripper, Automatic Bob- 
bin Box Hoist and Conveyor Elevator—a modern, 
compact system for increasing the efficiency and 
lowering the cost of bobbin cleaning and handling. 


The condition of the China Textile Corp. 1s pointed out 
as a significant signpost in the declining economy of Man- 
churia, slowing being throttled by difficulties posed by con- 


T T C tinued civil war and rigid trade restrictions. It is reported ) 
he errell 0... Ine. that this great cotton manufacturer, which has all the ad- , 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. vantages of government control and monopoly, is practical- 


James F. Notman Needham, Mass.—N. E. States ly at a standstill with only ten to 20.000 spindles of its 4 


E. W. S. Jasper, Inc. Elizabeth, N. J.-—Penn., N. J. and N. Y. 150,000 spindle capacity in operation. China communist 

W. J. Westaway. Co.. Led. Hamilton and Montreal, Canada lished 

Geo. Thomas & Co. Manchester, England—European Ast. assaults against power lines have accomplished most of the 
work stoppage. 
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Georgia Tech Textile Building Planned 


Complete construction plans have been prepared for the 
world’s most modern and up-to-date instructional and 
laboratory building for textile engineering at the Georgia 
School of Technology, it was announced Aug. 10 by Her- 
man A. Dickert, director of the A. French Textile School 
at the college. Intérested contractors are being invited by 
the regents of the University System of Georgia to inspect 
the plans and to submit bids for the construction of the 
building, which it has been estimated will cost approxt- 
mately $750,000. Bids will be opened publicly at the De- 
partment of Architecture of the college on Friday, Sept. 
5, 1947, at 2:00 p. m. 

The new building will occupy almost a whole city block 
and is to be located at Hemphill Avenue and Third Street. 
Containing almost two acres of floor space, the functional- 
ly styled building will be two and three stories high, of 
reinforced concrete construction with brick and tile ex- 
terior walls. Plans call for an auditorium to seat 300; a 
three-story section with classrooms, offices, exhibit hall 
and laboratories; and a two-story section with laboratories 
and mill rooms. A large number of textile engineers and 
executives have been interviewed and many textile mills 
and schools inspected by the architects, Bush-Brown, 
Gailey & Hefferman, of Atlanta, Ga., in the preparation 
of their designs and plans. 

Governor M. E. Thompson, through the board of re- 
gents, 1s making available from state funds the money for 
the building. Textile equipment for the laboratories and 
mill rooms have been promised by the Textile Education 
Foundation of Georgia. If construction bids are satisfac- 
tory, work on the building will start in September so that 
it can be completed by the fall of 1948. 

The request for bids occurs on the 50th anniversary of 
the founding by the Georgia Legislature and interested 
textile manufacturers at the Georgia School of Technology 
in 1897 of the first textile school in the South. Governor 
Thompson and the textile manufacturers of Georgia have 
realized that many changes in textile technology and meth. 
ods have taken place since 1897, and that a new building 
with modern textile mill and laboratory equipment is re- 
quired now at Georgia Tech. 

Main emphasis in the teaching and research work to be 
done in the new building is being placed in cotton, the 
primary fiber crop of Georgia and the South. Included 
among the many laboratories will be those for ‘cotton 
classifying, cotton pickers, cotton cards, cotton spinning, 
and cotton looms. But due to the many advances made in 
other fibers and because of their increasing importance to 
Georgia's industrial economy, there will also be labora- 
tories devoted to synthetic yarns, wool and other fibers. 

All laboratories and mill rooms will be air conditioned. 
with provisions being made to provide individual controls 
in each room for humidity and temperature. The build- 
ing design provides for placing windows on the north 
and south sides to provide the best light and to decrease 
the heat of the sun during the summer. According to Mr. 
Dickert, the new building will make it possible to almost 
triple the present enrollment in textile engineering. He 
states further that it will enable Georgia Tech to antici- 
pate the needs of the textile industry and to train grad- 
uates who are qualified to meet the demands of a steadily 
growing and changing industry for supervisory, adminis- 
trative and executive personnel. 
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Check these 


Requirements 
for 
Competitive 


Production 


Competitive production of textiles demands 
scientific control of all the elements that effect 
peak operational efficiency. Yarn must be 
dried properly; piping for processing machin- 
ery must be accurately installed; humidity 
and heat should be held at a constant level 
With these fundamental requirements, the 
yarns run smoother, production increases and 
quality improves. 


Gray engineers are backed by years of experi- 
ence in Textile Engineering. No matter how 
large or small your production problem, they 
can recommend the right unit for the right 
place. From their centrally located offices, the; 
stand ready to render important maintenance 


service, promptly and efficiently. 


Write for expert consultation 
about your processing problems. 


GRAY Engineering 0. 


Specialists in Textile Engineering 


HIGH POINT, NORTH CAROLINA 


Yarn Oryerd 
Piping 
| © Plant Heating 
tin Conditioning 
| 
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For Long Life 


BINDER LEATHER 


HEART-OF-HIDE 


PLATE AND 


Use 


CAROLINA BELTING COMPANY 


P. O. Box 1377 
GREENVILLE, 


* 26 Augusta Street 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Our SERVICE Backed by Years of Experience 


—enables us to give you the BEST in the 


Southern 
SPINDLE & 


MANUFACTURE OF 


Steel Rolls 

Fiyer Pressers 

Card Room Spindles 
Lifting Rods 


REPAIR OF 


Stee! Rolls 
Roving Spindles 
Spinning Spindles 
Fiyers 


OVERHAULING OF 


Fly Frames 
Spinning Frames 
Twisters 
Spoolers 


MOVING OF 


All Kinds of Textile Machinery 


FLYER CO., Inc. 


WE MANUFACTURE, OVERHAUL AND REPAIR COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W. H. Monty, Pres. and Treas. 


Governments Are Big Sales Markets 


Thousands of American businessmen are ignoring one of 
their biggest peacetime markets even in the face of declin- 
ing demand from regular sales outlets, according to the New 
York nrnal of Commerce 


Federal, state and municipal governments, a market which 


It is the sale of products to the 


total approximately five billion dollars yearly. 

The Federal Bureau of Supply alone does a $500,000,000 
business annually. Its contracts range from pins and pencils 
to great machinery installations. It buys 28,000. different 
items. Yet only 26,000 business men and firms are on its 
active mailing list for information on what it wants to buy. 
A new study just issued by the business newspaper shows 
many firms not now selling to government agencies could 
do so if they were to go after those sales actively. It states 
the many government agencies are constantly on the alert for 
new sources of supply and are trying to make it as easy as 
possible for firms, both large and small, to do business with 
them. 

The two largest government buyers are the Army and 
Navy, combined under the Secretary of Defense. Even 
without the specialized military equipment such as jet planes 
and 16-inch shells, their normal commercial needs run into 
hundreds of millions of dollars, the business newspaper 
reveals. The Federal Bureau of Supply's annual $500,000,- 
000 expenditure is the largest single government market for 
purely civilian goods. Altogether, thé Federal Government 
is a market for approximately four billion dollars worth of 
products made by American industry—excluding strictly 
military items. State governments and muni ipalities account 
for another billion to make a grand total of frve billion 
dollars. 

The Journal of Commerce study shows manufacturers of 
nearly every type of article can find a sales outlet in the 
government markets. Jobbers and dealers, too, can do bust- 
ness with institutional buyers. 


Selling Price On Fine Wools Increased 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture announced Aug. 5 
that because of the generally good demand an increase is 
being made immediately in the selling price of finer grades 
of wool owned by the Commodity Credit Corp. The increase 
became effective at midnight, Aug 5, 1947. The increase 
in the selling price ts from one to two cents a pound, clean 
basis, on the grades involved. For example, the selling 
price on staple fine Territory graded wool is being increased 
from $1.23 to $1.25 a pound, clean basis. Selling prices 
on most grades below “fine” are unchanged. 

Department officials explained that this action was taken 
after full consideration of the supply and demand factors 
affecting the finer grades of wool. The world picture in 


wool indicates a general shortage of the fine grades in rela- 


J.T. TIGE SAFETY RACKS or LOGGERHEADS 


All Pickers — The Originals 
GROOVED LAP PINS 
Superior for all Synthetic Fibers 


Immediate Delivery—Contact Us 


A. C. BOYD, Agent, U.S.A. 


1071 BELLEVUE DRIVE, N. E. + ATLANTA, GA. 
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tion to demand. This demand is influenced by such factors 
as the resumption of operations in textile mills of wartorn 
countries, and the strong purchasing power of countries 
such as the United States. Domestically there has been a 
heavy demand for the products made from fine wools, such 
as for worsted men’s and women’s suiting fabrics. 


Reports from the trade indicate that the fine wools of the 
1947 clip are finding a good market. Market prices for 
such wool have been somewhat above former support levels 
on them. Also, such grades in C. C. C. stocks have been 
moving well. 

The Department of Agriculture also announced that the 
wool price support program would be resumed Aug. 15. 
This action is being taken in accordance with new legislation 
passed by the 80th Congress and approved by the President. 
The legislation provides for price support at the 1946 level 
and makes it possible for Commodity Credit Corp. to sell 
its stocks on a competitive basis. Previously, legislation 
required that such wool be sold at not less than parity. Only 
wool on which the producer still holds title of ownership 
on Aug. 15 will be eligible for purchase under the pro- 
gram. 

The program will be handled largely as in the past, with 
wool handlers acting as agents of the-C. C. C. in making 
purchases and handling wool. The support price schedule, 
as required by the legislation, is in line with the 1946 sup 
port level. Under the program that year, the national aver- 
age grower price was slightly more than 42 cents a pound, 
grease basis. However, some adjustments have been made 
in the purchase price schedule so that higher premiums will 
be paid on fine wools and a little less for the lower grade 
wools for which there is less demand. This adjustment, 
officials pointed out, reflects a more realistic comparison be- 


tween the schedule of purchase prices and values in the 


market today. 

The Agriculture Department August 8 estimated this 
year's production of shorn wool at 256,302,000 pounds, or 
24,000,000 pounds less than last year and 104,000,000 
pounds less than the 1936-45 average. This year's crop, 
smallest since 1925, was reported to be the result of a de- 
crease in the number of sheep shorn. The number esti- 
mated shorn is 31,723,000 head, down about 3.000.000 
head from last year and 13,000,000 below the ten-year 
average. The estimated weight per fleece is 8.8 pounds, 
compared with 8.6 last year and the ten-year average of 


7.97 pounds. 


BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 


GASTONIA, 
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WILLIAM R. NOONE & CO. 


A. ERLAND GOYETTE, President 
ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treasurer 


105 Washington St. Boston, Massachusetts 


Established 1831 


NOONE’S 
Standard Slasher Cloths 


Ask for NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS by name or 
style number. 


Long experience in manufacturing Slasher Cloths and 
continuous experimenting have enabled us to produce 
several types of Slasher Cloth, each especially con- 
structed to give best results on the particular kind of 
yarn to be sized. 


The proper Slasher Cloth for each type of yarn means 
properly sized warps, less loom stops, easier weaving, 
more and better production, and lower cost. We can 
supply you the right cloth for your particular work. 
On request, we will have our representative call and 
discuss Slasher Cloths with you. 


We are the oldest manufacturers of Slasher Cloth in 
America. Our experience enables us to build oa 
Slasher Cloth that will meet your most particular de- 
mand. Use NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS and be 
convinced. 


_ Sole Agents For 


The Joseph Noone’s Sons Co. 


New Hampshire 


Use 


NOONE’S ROLLER CLOTHS 
NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS 
NOONE’S CLEARER CLOTHS 
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TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 
| 
NORTH CAROLINA 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


COOLING—VENTILATING 
MOISTENING—HEATING 
HUMIDIFYING INSTALLATIONS 


ENGINEERING AND SERVICE 


NDUSTRIAL 
COOLING & MOISTENING CO., INC. 


PHONE 7719 - - - - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


J. E. SIRRINE & CO. 


GREENVILLE « SOUTH CAROLINA 


AIR CONDITIONING 
HEATING 


HUMIDIFYING 
Contractors 
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_ Commodity Standards Division Formed by N.B.S. 


Consolidation of two divisions of the National Bureau 
of Standards—Commercial Standards and Simplified Prac- 
tice—into a single division called Commodity Standards 
has been announced by Dr. E. U. Condon, director of the 
bureau. The new Commodity Standards Division will con- 
tinue the bureau's co-ordinating role in the development 
of voluntary simplified practice recommendations and com- 
mercial standards with industrial and technical groups. In 
addition, the division will be responsible for co-ordinating 
bureau work for the Federal Specifications Board. Edwin 
W. Ely, former chief of the Simplified Practice Divisions 
has been appointed as chief of the division and F. W. 
Reynolds, former acting chief of Commercial Standards, as 
assistant chief. As the official standardizing agency of the 
Federal Government, the bureau works in close co-operation 
with non-federal agencies doing similar work. Thus at 
the present time the bureau is represented on over 100 com- 
mittees of the American Standards Association and its the 
managing agency for 17 American Standards Association 
projects. Similarly, the bureau is represented on 55 of the 
63 technical committees of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, with more than 100 memberships, and close 
relations are maintained with other technical and industrial 
organizations. The continuation and strengthening of such 
relations is advantageous to both industry and government, 
according to Dr. Condon. 

The simplified practice program, initiated in 1921, is con- 
cerned with the elimination of uneconomical variety in a 
particular line of manufactured products. Commercial 
standardization, begun in 1927, is directed toward the de- 
velopment of voluntary standards for manufactured prod- 
ucts. In the case of both activities, the National Bureau of 
Standards acts as a centralizing agency only, on request from 
industrial, commercial, or consumer groups. Compliance 
with recommendations, which are approved by the groups 
concerned, is entirely voluntary. An important addition to 
the division's functions will be the Federal specifications 
work. Such specifications are vital in the purchase of goods 
by Federal agencies because the bid system, used by the 
government to ensure Federal economics in purchasing and 
to give an equal opportunity to all manufacturers under our 
competitive system of free enterprise, requires specifica- 
tions for its operation. The division will also participate 
in the work of the technical committee of the United States 
Commodity Catalog Board which establishes standard lists 
of items for procurement and develops standard nomen- 
clature and designation for goods purchased by the Federal 
Government. 


Stevens Stock Offering Is Oversubscribed 


The offering of 200,000 shares of J. P. Stevens & Co.. 
Inc., capital stock at $34 a share has been reported all 
sold. Morgan Stanley & Co. and Harriman Ripley & Co., 
Inc., which headed a nationwide group of 41 investment 
firms making the offering, said the books were closed for 
the issue and reported the offering as substantially over- 
subscribed. The sale does not constitute new financing, it 
was pointed out, but represents a part of the holdings of the 
estate of Nathaniel Stevens. In the prospectus issued in 
connection with the stock sale the company estimated the 
aggregate remuneration for its fiscal year ending Oct. 31, 
1947, of each of the directors and officers, who will serve 
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as such during any part of such fiscal year and who have 
received or may receive remuneration of more than $20,- 
000 from the company and its subsidiaries. These include: 

Robert T. Stevens, chairman, $60,000; John P. Stevens, 
]r., president, $60,000; William Fraser, treasurer, $60,000; 
S. M. Beattie, vice-president, $30,000; William C. Bennett, 
vice-president, $60,000; Henry Black, divisional general 
manager, $40,000; Harry C. Carter, vice-president, $50,- 
000; William J. Carter, vice-president; $50,000; M. Clif- 
ford Edwards, vice-president, $60,000; Raymond G. Emery, 
vice-president, $65,000; Thomas W. Estes vice-president, 
$60,000; R. E. Henry, vice-president, $70,000; Leroy T. 
Markert, assistant treasurer, $30,000; Abbot Stevens, vice- 
president, $45,000; Joseph H Sutherland, vice-president, 
$60,000; G. Nelson Tower, vice-president, $60,000; Wil- 
liam J. Erwin, vice-president, $25,000; Campbell G. Gar- 
rett, vice-president, $60,000; Andrew J. Sokol, vice-presi- 
dent, $60,000; A. J. Smith, assistant treasurer, $30,000 
and Kenneth W. Fraser, controller, $20,000. 


Signs Employment Pact With Burlington 


William Klopman, former executive vice-president and 
director of Burlington Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C., will 
receive $25,000 per year from Burlington under the terms 
of a new employment contract from April 1, 1947, to Sept. 
30, 1951. Klopman, whose resignation from the firm was 
effective April 1, will continue to serve Burlington Mills 
Corp. and its affiliates in an advisory capacity. For the dura- 
tion of the new agreement, it is reported, Mr. Klopman is 
not to engage in competition with Burlington Mills or 
affiliates, except that he may weave for sale by him the pro- 
duction of not to exceed 750 looms and may prepare and 
spin yarn for such weaving. 

It was made known that under the terms of the agree- 
ment Burlington was to sell two plants to William Klop- 
man & Sons, Inc., the first being a rayon throwing plant 
known as Duchess Throwing Co. at Statesville, N. C., the 
selling price being $150,000, and the other was the sale 
for $200,000 of a weaving plant known as Covington Mills, 
located at Covington, Va. William Klopman & Sons agreed 
in both cases not to sell any land, machinery, buildings and 
equipment, except replacements, at any time prior to Oct. 
1, 1951, without consent of Burlington, unless and until 
Burlington was given written notice of this desire. Burling- 
ton was to be notified of terms and conditions and the best 
bona fide offer which it then has for such property, and 
given the opportunity and option to purchase such prop- 
erties at the price and upon the terms and conditions pro- 
vided in such offer. 


A. A. T. C. C. Group To Study Standard Soils 


F. A. Prisley of Watson Park Co., chairman of the com- 
nuitee on detergency of the American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists, recently announced the forma- 
tion of a new section to investigate the problem of stand- 
ard soils and their use. E. A. Vitalis of American Cyanamid 
Co. was named to head the new section. 


The fall meeting of the Piedmont Section of the Ameri- 
can Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists will be 
held at the Charlotte Hotel, Charlotte, N. C., on Saturday, 
Oct. 4. New officers for the coming year will be chosen at 
the meeting. 
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means better, 
more efficient, 
, lower cost 
finishing 


J 


for yOoUrecs 


For over thirty-seven 
years Laurel has met suc- 
myriad chal- 
lenges of leading dyers, 
bleachers and finishers 
‘with better. more efficient processing agents. 
Ask Laurel Technicians for their recommendations. 


Laurel Boil-Off Oils and Compounds - Laurel Emul- 
sions and Softeners - Laurel Hosiery Finishes - Laurel 
Nylon Finishes - Laurel Rayon Oils - Laurel Textile 
Oil - Laurel Wool Oils Laurel Special Finishes 


- 


| Soaps, oils, finishes 


LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


Ko Revtolel’s Sons | OFFICES — 
ESTABLISHED 1909 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


Warehouses—Paterson, W. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. + Charlotte, 


We are widely experienced in 
the design and fabrication of 
all types of kiers, kettles, vats, 


pressure vessels, storage tanks, 
etc., for the textile industry. 
K ETTLES Our experienced engineering 
department will gladly assist 


you in solving your problems. 
Write for our catalog—“Tank 
Talk” 


| cotton wool 
\ 
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| 
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MFG.CO. 
RDECO CO, 
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SELLING AGENTS 


For Southern Cotton Goods 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc. 


ng _Agen ts 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLOG., GREENVILLE, S. C 
Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Leather Belting 


AND 


Check Straps 
McKEE setrine company 


213 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Southern Representative 


T. J. DIGBY, JR. + BOX 244 + PHONE 640 + GREER. S C 
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Cotton Goods Market 


The United States Department of Agriculture has forecast 
this year s cotton crop at 11,844,000 bales, 38 per cent 
above last year’s yield. A crop of 11,844,000 bales would 
be 3,204,000 above last year’s abnormally short crop. Pro- 
duction for the 1936-45 period averaged 12,300,000 bales. 

The prospective increase was welcomed by government 
officials and the cotton industry because reserves had been 
reduced to the lowest level in about 20 years. 


While the acreage planted is nearly ten per cent below 
the department's recommendation, the indicated crop should 
be more than ample, officials said, to cover domestic needs 
and export requirements until the 1948 crop becomes avail- 
able. 

Supplementing production this year will be a reserve of 
about 2,700,000 bales from past crops. 

Officials now expect domestic consumption during the 
current marketing year to be between 8,500,000 and 9,000,,- 
000 bales, compared with ten million during the past sea- 
son They expect exports to run about 2.000.000 bales 
compared with 3,000,000 during the past season. 


The vield of lint cotton per acre was estimated at 270.8 
pounds This 1s 35.5 more than last year s yield and 20.2 


pounds above average. 


The acreage for harvest this year, allowing for average 
abandonment of the acreage in cultivation on July 1, was 
estimated at 20,989,000 acres. Such an acreage would be 
19.2 per cent more than last year, but 12 per cent less than 
the 1936-45 average. 

No major change in the present cotton gray cloth picture 
will des elop as a result of the government torecast, Worth 
Street SOUTCES declare. 

Admitting that this figure was somewhat larger than had 
been anticipated, New York. commission house executives 
expressed the opinion that second-hands might start appear- 
ing with a subsequent easing in some print cloth quotations. 
Other than that one source thought that the report might 
lend encouragement to those among buyers who have been 
hesitating on forward contracts. 


Other predictions heard in the market had it that a gen- 
eral lull would prevail until after Labor Day with many 
buyers preferring to wait until summer vacations were over. 
Such a quiet period would not disturb the market as mills 
were well sold ahead and enjoyed good trading several 
weeks ago. 

Disappointment at the War Assets Administration offer- 
ing of 2,500,000 yards of surplus duck and tent twill was 
registered along Worth Street where it is pointed out that 
as long as these offerings continue, there is little opportunity 
for mills making these goods to get onto a normal footing. 


J.P. STEVENS & C0., Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses 


NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


A considerable-amount of sampling is taking place in the 
Philadelphia yarn market at present, local distributors dis- 
close. Buyers who employed the same types and counts of 
yarn for years are now testing several kinds of yarn they 
have never before used, it is noticed. 

In several instances, yarn sellers have found customers 
postponing further coverage because of uncertainty as to 
type of yarn wanted for future production. Granting that 
there has been a shift toward finer yarns for some time now, 
distributors state that this trend to “try something new’’ has 
been more pronounced in recent weeks. 

While there has been a great deal of talk about the re- 
conversion period, some seasoned yarn dealers state that 
transition in textiles is still in progress and only now show- 
ing up with some customers who seck different kinds 
yarn for new production on which they hope to concentrate 
for the long pull. 

Yarn men observe that some yarn users are shifting from 
carded to combed yarns, combed to mercerized and even 
ungassed mercerized to gassed mercerized 

Distributors state that never before have they seen buvers 
stressing quality so much as today. And though customers 
are closely following yarn prices at present, many will not 
sacrifice quality for better prices, it oti been found by many 
spinners. 

Hence, while it is granted that some buyers have been 
deferring placement of heavier yarn coverage because of 
uncertainty over the general pric e Structure, veteran distrib- 
utors believe some of the quiet on the selling front stems 
from customer testing with ttems manufactured from un- 
familiar types and counts of cotton yarn. 

A number of large accounts began pricing their fourth 
quarter yarn supplies immediately following release of the 
government cotton forecast. In some cases. necessity of 
providing for greater needs than were figured a month ago 
led to increased orders, it is stated. Houses that were open 
the day following the report handled many inquiries and 
it is reported some distributors closed considerable business. 
It was noted that a pick-up in inquiries occurred imme- 


diately after release of the government's crop estimate. In 


some cases. where spinners already booked new business 
enough to sustain operations ahead for several weeks, it is 
believed firm quotations for deliveries beyond Oct. 1 may 


be delayed. 


KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS 


Sell Us Your Surplus Yarns 


GASTONIA, N. C 


Ring Specialists since 1873 
... now World’s Largest 


We are a comparatively small shop, but the largest ring 


plant — and offer the LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE 


line of rings. This means something, because it takes “just 
right” rings to give you top performance from both stand- 


ard and new-style machinery. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING REnG CO. 
Makers of hinningad Twister Rings since 1873 


O 
Ray Chemical Co 


CHARLOTTE,WN.C. 


Textiles 


CHEMICALS 
OILS, SOAPS 
FINISHES 


AND 


SPECIALTIES 
Chemical Co 


316 SOUTH BOU — |. 


P. BOX 
Charlotte. 


PHONE 3-8620 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 
service, equipment, paris and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


AIR ENGINEERING CO., 115 W. Catherine St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: 
E. J. Severs. C. H. White 
AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wm. 
J. Moore. 111 Augusta St.. Greenville, 8. C.: The Akron Belting Co., 406 8. 3nd 
St.. Memphis, Tenn.; Oliver D. Landis, N. C. Agent, 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 
4 WN. C 
ALLEN CO., THE, 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E 
Wooten. Fort Mill. S. C 
AMERICAN CYANAMID CO.. Industrial Chemicals Div., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 
Hugh Puckett, Sou. District Mgr. Reprs.: John D. Hunter, Paul F. Haddock, 
R. S. Meade. @. M. Rhodes, Charlotte Office; E. J. Adams, 1404 5S. 22nd St., 
Birmingham. Ala Jack B. Button, 1409 Garland Drive. Greensboro, N. C.; 
Cc. B. Suttle. Jr... 423 Clairmont Ave.. Decatur, Ga.; C. P. Kirchen, 10 South 
st Mobile. Ala.: T. O. McDonald, 531 Masonic Temple Bidg.. New Orleans, 
La. 
AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence. R. I. Sou. Piants, Charlotte, N 
Cc and Atianta, Ca 
AMERICAN TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Dallas. N. C. L. W. Ingle, 
ow ne;r 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CO... 350 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bide... Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mer 
ARMOUR & CO., Armour Soap Works. 1355 West 3ist St., Chicago 9, Ill. Dist. 
Divisional Offices: Armour & Co., P. O. Box 2664, Birmingham, Ala.; Armour 
* Co i818 Liberty Life Blde.. Charlotte. N. C.: Armour & Co., Jacksonville. 
Fla.: Armour & Co., Room 601, Chesapeake & Ohio Bidg., Huntington. W. Va. 
ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div.. Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office. 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C., J. V. Ashley, Sou. Dist. 
Mer 
ARNOLD. HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence. R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Trvon St.. Charlotte. N. C.. W. Chester Cobb. Sou. Sales Mgr. Technical 
Service Men: Reid Tull, 116 W. Thomas St Salisbury, N. C.. Phone 1497-J; 
W. L. Mills, 803 Magnolia St Greensboro, N. C Phone 3-6282: Philip L 
Lavoie, 19 Polk St.. Sylacauga, Ala.: John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, Green- 
ville. 8. C.. Phone County 7614: Harry Green, 1934 Dimon St., Columbus, Ga., 
Phone 33-9727. Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. Plant, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, 
Nn. Cc 
ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, 
Greenville. S. C.: 215 Central Ave., S. W.. Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 
BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 Marshall St.. Winston-Salem. N. C.; 886 Drewery 
St.. Atianta, Ca 
BARBER-COLEMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C.. J. H. Spencer, Mgr 
BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C 
BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES. INC., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice. 318 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 5. C 
BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo. N. YY. Sou. Mer., D. S&S. Quern, P. O. Box 183, 
Charlotte. N. C Sou. Reprs.: J. D. Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. 
c.: J. R. Hopkins, 403 Diggs Bivd., Warner Robbins, Ga 
REST & CO.,. INC... EDWARD H.. Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames, 185 
Pinecrest Ave.. Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974: Ralph Gossett, William J. 
Moore. 111 Augusta St.. Greenville. S. C.. Phone 150. 
RLACKMAN-UHLER CO., 180 Evell St.. Spartanburg, 8&.C. P. C. Blackman, 
Jr.. W. B. Uhler, Paul C. Thomas, Atlanta, Ga. John C. Turner, Box 916: New 
England, Frank T. Seery & Co., Inc., Melrose, Mass 
BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St... Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Harold C. 
Smith Greenville. 8S. C.: J. Ernest Brecht, P. O. Box 2023, Atlanta 1, Ga 
RORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St.. Elizabeth. N. J. 
Warehouse. 815 W. Morehead St.. Chariotte. N. C Sou. Mer Russell C. 
Young: Reprs John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga.;: Willard E. Smith, Charlotte. 
N. © 
BROOKLY FIBRE BROOM CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: John Batson, 
Box 841, Greenville, 8S ; 
RROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, 8. C., 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Piowden; Dallas. 
Tex., Rusgell A. Singleton Co., Inc.; Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 
Cc Spartanburg. S. C.. Mortgomery & Crawtord 
EURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn Plants: Chatta- 
ga-Knoxville-Nashville: Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart, W. 
A Bentel. W. J. Kells Jr George S. McCarty. A. J Kelly, D. H Gunther, 
re of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. V. Wells, care 
if Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn Lawrence Newman, care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemica! Ce Knoxville. Tenn.: James A. Brittain, 3526 Clifg 
Road, Birmingham, Ala Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn. 
Chicago. Til Byrd Miller. Woodside Bide... Greenville. C. 
BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: J. H. 
‘fahn. Johnston Bidg.. Chariotte, N. C 
CAROLINA BELTING CO... 26 Augusta St.. Greenville. S. C. 
CAROLINA INDUSTRIAL FILMS, 403 Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 
A. H. Sterling, Director of Sales 


CAROLINA MACHINERY CO., Steel Creek Ra., P. O. Box 1922, Charlotte, 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C 

CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia. N. C., Division of A. B. Carter. Inc. 
Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Rep.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 S. Main St., Dallas. 
Tex 

CHANDLER MACHINERY CO., 120 Houston St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter 8S. 
Gilchrist, Jr., Rep 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St., Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps.: J. E. Beattie, P Box 82, Greenville, 8. C.; J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES. INC., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reprs.: Grady Gilbert, Box 
342, Phone 3192, Concord, N. C.: Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 
481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, 8. C. Jack M. Gibson, 900 Woodside Bidg., Phone 


3713, Greenville, S. C.: Boyce L. Estes, Box 132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried 
at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Consolidated Brokerage 
Co., Greenville, S. C.: Bonded Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Industrial 
Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C 


COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan. Ga 
OCOMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave.. New York, N. Y. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co.. Southeastern BPidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, 
Mer Corn Products Sales Co Montgomery Bide Spartanburg. 8S. C.; Corn 
Procucts- Sales Co.. Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C.. J. Allen Simpson, Mgr.; 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga., J. Cantey Alexander, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co.. Comer Bidg., Birm- 
ingham, Ala.. L. Hawley Kelly, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CRABB & ©CO., WILLIAM, 303 Third Ave., Newark, N. J. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Plant: 1505 Hutchison Ave.. Charlotte. N. C 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reps Greenville, 8S. C.. 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Woodward. Tel. 3336; 
Dallas, Tex.. O. T. Dawmiels, care Textile Supply Co.: New York, N. Y., 200 
Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Teunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, 
P. ©. Box 834. Greenville, 5S. C.; John H. O'Neill. P. O. Box 720, Atlante 
Ga.: H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg. 8S. C 


DAYTON RUBBER CO., THE, Dayton, O. Textile Accessory Reps.: J. O. Cole, 
P. O. Box 8465, Greenville, S. C.: William L. Morgan, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 
S. C.: Thomss W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave.. N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; T. A. 
Sizemore, 525 Grove St.. Salisbury, N. C. V-Belt Reprs.: O. E. Stevens, P. O. 
Box 1659. Charlotte. N. C.: R. D. Newton, 1503 Harbert Ave.. Memphis, Tenn.; 
©. C. Williams, 240 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.;: K. C. Sparks, P. O. Box 
2368, Birmingham, Ala.: W. E. Wayland, P. O. Box 241. Jacksonville Beach, Fia.; 
A. J. Zeller, 3800 Napoleon Ave... New Orleans. La.: J. M. Hubbard, Dist. Mer.. 
The Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Textile Jobbers: 
Greenville Textile Supply Co.. Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, 8S. C.;: Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.;: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Industrial Supply, Inc., La- 
Grange, Ga.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Pient and Sales Offices, Asheville. N. C. Sou. 
Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville, N 


DIXTE RADIO SUPPLY C©CO., 1715 Main St.. Columbia. S. C.: 22 Richardson 
St.. Greenville, S. C.; 912 S. Tryon St.. Chariotte, N. C.; 416 W. Market St., 
Greensboro, N. C 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. 
DODENHOFF CO.. INC... W. D., Greenville. 8S. C 


DOLGE CO., THE C. B.. Westport, Conn. Sou. Reprs.: William H. Harrison. 
551 Wilton St.. Marianna, Fla.: L. G. Strickland, R. F. D. 4, Durham, N. C.:; 
George E. Bush. 800 Magnolia Ave... Charlotte. N. C 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equip- 
ment Branch, Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg, 5S. 
C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.: Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St.. S.W.. W. M. Mitchell. 
DRONSFIELD BROS., Oldham. England: Boston, Mass 

DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., 328 W. Water St.. Syracuse, N. Y. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. 1., Organic Chemicals Dept., Main Office. 
Wilmington, Del. D. C. Newman, Mgr. Sou. District: Charlotte Office, 414 5S. 
Church 8t., R. D. Sloan, Megr.: J. D. Sandridge, Asst, Mgr. Reprs.: E. P. 
Davidson, W. I. Pickens, M. D. Haney, Jr.. H. H. Field, H. B. Constable, N. R 
Vieira, W. R. Ivey, I. F. Chambers. B. S. Nicholson, J. T. Hasty, Jr.: J. A. 
Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: T. R. Johnson, Greenville, S. C.: J. T. MeGregor, 
Greensboro, N. C.; J. A. Kidd, High Point, N. C.: John L. Dabbs, Jr., Hickory. 
N. C. Atlanta Office, 1206 Spring St., N. W., A. B. Owens, Mer. Reprs.: W. F. 
Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr., J. H. Stradley, W. A. Howard, Gayle Rogers, J. L. 
Fesperman, dr., John 8S. Gardner: C. H. Asbury, Chattanooga, Tenn.: M. 8 
Morrison, Jr., Knoxville, Tenn.; A. W. Pickens, Columbus, Ga.: J. E. Dempsey, 
Orlando, Fla.: J. A. Verhage, Memphis. Tenn 


DURANT MFG. CO., 1957 N. Buflem St.. Milwaukee 1, Wis.: 157 Orange St.. 
Providence 3, R. I 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 1184s W. Fourth 
St.. Charlotte, N. C., George A. FPield, Mer.: Clifton E. Watson, Mer. Sou. 
Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt.. P. O. Box 1982, Phone Main 
2643. Atlanta. Ga.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St.. Dallas 1. Tex. 
ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C.. and Allen 
Bidg.. Greenville. S. C.: S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FELTERS CO... THE. 210-G South St.. Boston. Mass 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep.: R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg.. 
Charlotte. N. C 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO... Providence, I. Sou. Plants. Southern FPranklin 
Process Co., Greenville, 5. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga. 
Tenn 

GASTONIA COMBER NEEDLING CO., Gastonia. N. C 

GASTONIA MILL SUPPLY CO., Gastonia. N.C 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE ©U., 1337 W. Second Ave., Gastonia, 
N. C.: E. Honeycutt 


GASTONIA SHEET METAL WORKS, Gastonia, N. C 


GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17, Colo. Sales Offices and Warehouses at 605 
W. Pifth St., Charlotte, N. C.; 1620 Comer Bidg., Birmingham. Ala.; 110 Milby 
St., Houston, Tex.; 1710 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. Sales Office at §21-523 C. 
& 8. National Bank Bidg., Atlanta. Ga 

GENERAL CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St.. New York, N. Y. Sou. Sales and 
Technical Service Offices: 45 Edgewood Ave., S.E., Atlanta, Ga.: 2000 Race St.. 
Baltimore 30, Md.; 818 Tuckaseege Rd., P. O. Box 970, Charlotte 1, N. C.: 
3909 Capitol Ave.. Houston 3, Tex. 

GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1, N. C. D. B. Smith, 
Sou. Sales Mgr.; F. B. Crusan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G. Thompson, 
Asheville, N. C.; Hugh D. Brower, Atlanta, Ga.; H. C. Mills, Jr.. Columbia. 
5. C.; Guy H. Sowards, Raleigh, N. C.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mer., Bluefield. 
W. Va.; E. H. Chapman, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Camp- 
bell, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Ihe GASTONIA 
MILL SUPPLY CO. 


Industrial, Textile, Electrical and 
Plumbing Supplies & Equipment 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


FUGITIVE TINTS 


WATER TYPE—Does Not Overwet Stock 


John Hetherington & Sons, Inc. 


72 LINCOLN STREET BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Southern Representative 
THOMAS M. BROCKMAN, JR. 
236 West Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


Agents for 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


NASMITH COMBERS 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Ltd. 


OLDHAM, ENGLAND 


CARD GRINDING & ROLLER COVERING MACHINERY 


WA Stock 


COMBER NEEDLES—ATLAS BRAND EMERY FILLETING— 

ROLLER VARNISH—TRAVERSE AND DRUM GRINDERS— 

CARD CHAINS—HANK INDICATORS—CLEARER CLOTH 

—SPRINGS—SPROCKETS—TEXTILE MACHINERY REPAIR 
PARTS 


Established 1838 


High Speed Overedging, 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines for Use 
on Knitted and Woven 
Wear of All Kinds. 


Quality Results 
— High Produc- 
tion — Conveni- 
ent Handling — 
Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
ment and Re- 
pair — Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Street Distributors Hartford 6, Conn. 


Hollister-Moreland Co., P.O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Johnson Company 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


TELEPHONE 6450 P. Oo. BOX 1416 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives 
John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P.O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


(READY TO SERVE YOU) 
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GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP... 495 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., S. H. Williams, Mer 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave... Gastonia, N. C 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro. N. C. Phone 5678 Geo. A 
MeFPetters, Mer.. Phone 2-0205: W. P. (Bill) Anderson, Phone 2-1824: Albert 
C. Bennett, Phone 2-1595 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville. 8. C 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO... Greenville. C 
GUARDIAN CHEMICAL CO., 708 Jefferson St.. N.W.. Atlanta. Ga 


GULF OTL CORP. OF PA... Pittsburgh. Pa. Div. Office. Atlanta. Ga TF 
Timmons, Greenville. 8. C W. G. Robertson, J! Spartanburg. 5S. C G 
Burkhalter. Chariotte. N. C.: G. P. King. Jr Augusta. Ga G. W. Burkhal- 
ter. Greensboro, N. C.: S&S. E. Owen, Jt Hendersonville, N. C Winchell 
Raleigh. N. C Div. Offices, Boston. Mass New York. N. Philadelphia. 
Pa New Orleans, La Houston, Tex Louisville, Ky Toledo, Ohio 

HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York 18, N. ¥ 


H &2 B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Mgr.; 
Charlotte, N. C.. Office, 1201 Johnston Bidg., Herman J. Jones, Mgr.; J. T 
Miller, Service Repr 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. (Div. of Southern States Equip- 
ment ©e.), Hampton, Ga 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.). Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point. N. C.: Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C 

HERSEY, HENRY H.. 44 Norwood Place. Greenville. S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttie Co 


HETHERINGTON & SONS, INC., JOIN, 72 Lincoln St.. Boston 11, Mass. Sou 
Rep.: Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 236 W. Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


HOUGHTON & CoO., E. F., 303 Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: W. H. Brinkley. Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div. 1301 W. Morehead St., 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reprs.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville, 8S. C.. Tel. 4856-J: J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St.. Houston 2, Tex., 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443: G. J. Reese. 315 St. Charlies St.. New Orleans, La.: C. L. 
Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Bidg.. 7 St. Paul St Baltimore, Md., Tel. 
Saratoga 2388: T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398. Glen Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620; 
J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd., N.E., Apt. 6-B. Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 
7660: V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga, Tenn.: C. G. Schultz, 1301 
W. Morehead S8St., Charlotte. N. C., Tel. 3-2916: S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 
1507, or, 30245 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C.. Tel. 3654; J. C. Mahaffey, 
Warp Size Specialist, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte. N. C.: W. C. McMann, 
1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916: W. A. Isenburg, Lubrica- 
tion Engineer, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., THE. <58 Summer St.. Phone Liberty 1875, Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 
HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Piants, 244 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; 
J. Fioyd Childs, 219-223 S. Linwood St... Gastonia, N. C.: Carl M. Moore, 
Agent: Southwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg.. 
Austin, Tex 

IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 

INDUSTRIAL AIR CO., Needham. Mass 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO... 1440-44 S. Tryon St., Char- 
lotte 3. N. C., G. A. White 


INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY COMPANY, Clinton, 8. C 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H.. Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte. N. C.: Sou. Sales Megr.. S. B. 
Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, 8S. C.;: Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell, Box 
778, Atianta. Ga.: Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mig. Corp., Box 3096, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gestonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. 
C.: Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc.., 
Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8S. C.; Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Belt- 
ing Co., Greenville, S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala 

JARRETT & CO., CECIL i., P. O. Box 647, Newton, N. C 

JENKINS METAL SHOPS, INC., Gastonia. N. C 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., 831 Moretz Ave., Phone 6450, Charlotte N. C., 
P. O. Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes. Maer. 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. (Hygrolit). Sou. Plant and Offices, 
Greenvilie, S. C. W. O. Slimback, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Harold Mahon, Greens- 
boro, N. C.;: Wm. P. Russell, Atlanta, Ga.; Charlies C. Withington, Greenville, 
s. C. 

KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville. S. C. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, S. C.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Reprs.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, S. C.; Luke Castile, 924 Monticello Tarrace, 
Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace, Homewood, Birmingham, Ala 

KELLER TOOL CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. Marcus Bailey, 117 S. 2ist St.. 
Birmingham 3, Ala.: Oliver D. Landis, Inc., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 4, N. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP... New Bedford, Mass. Frank Burke, Phone 3-4287, 
Charlotte. N. C.; J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M, Greenville, 8S. C. 


LANDIS, OLIVER D.. 718 Queens Road. Charlotte 4. N. C 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Chariotte. N. C.: W. R. Sargent. P. 
O. Box 1044, Greenville. S. C. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody, Mass. Henry W. Hersey, Selling 
Agent. 444 Norwood Place. Greenville. 8S. C 


LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY CO., P. O. Box 1316, New Spartanburg Highway, 
Greenville, 8. C 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville. S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION, FISKE BROS. REFINING CO... 129 Lockwood St.. 
Newark 5. N. J. Sou. Repr.: J. Fred Welch, 1317 Lafavette Ave., Charlotte. 
N. C. Sou. Distributors: Tidewater Supply Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va.: Asheville. 
N. C.; Columbia, S. C.: Knoxville, Tenn.; Richmond, Va.; Roanoke, Va.; 
Chears Bearing Co., Atianta, Ga.: 8. Donald Fortson Co., Augusta, Ga.: C. W. 
Parmer Co., Macon, Ga.; John D. Robinson Co., Savannah, Ga.: Georgia- 
Alabama Supply Co., Inc., West Point, Ga.; Noland Co., Inc., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Tafel Elec. & Supply Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Turner Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; Jefferson Brick Supply Co.., 
Birmingham, Ala.; R. J. Tricon Co., New Orleans, La. 


LUTTRELL & CO., C. E., Greenville, 5. C. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. Sou. Correspond- 
ents: Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; John P. Maguire, 
Jr., Grant Bidg., Atianta 3, Ga. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
INC., THE, Passaic, N. J. FPactory: North Charleston. C. Sou. Distributors 
Alabama-—Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery: Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston; Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham: Gadeden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia—American 
Mcehy. Co., Atlanta: Bigg Supply Co., Macon Kentucky—Graft-Pelle Co., 
Louisville. North Carolina—Charictte Supply Co., Charlotte; Dillon Supply Co.. 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount: Kester Mchy. Co.. Winston-Salem. High 
Point and Burlington South Caiolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charles- 
ton; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville: Columbia Supply Co., Columbia: Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc... Spartanburg: Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter. Tennessee 

Chattanooga Belt & Sup. Oo Chattanooga; Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co., 
Johnson City, Brooks Equip. & Mig. Co., Knoxville: Buford Bros, Inc., Nash- 
ville; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Rich- 
mond 

MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 E. 42nd St.. New York City 
Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.. Fred O. 
Tiison, Sou. Dist. Sales Mer. Reprs R. C. Staples, Z. N. Holler, Frank 
Thomas, John Staples. Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges 

M-B PRODUCTS, 130-134 E. Larned St., Detroit 26. Mich. Wilson F. Hurley, 
P. ©. Box 1443, Greenville, S. C., Virginia and South Carolina Repr.: J. W. 
Davis, P. O. Box 745, Columbus, Ga., Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Loulsiana Repr.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte 1. N. ©€., North Carolina 
Repr.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas 1, Tex., Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Texas Repr 


McKEE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: T. J 
Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer, 8S. C. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: Walter 5. 
Coleman, P. O. Box 722, Salisbury. N. C.: S. C. Repr.: James P. Coleman. P. O 
Box 1351, Greenville, 5. C.; Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: R. L. Holloway, P. O 
Box 4334, Atlanta, Ga 


MERROW MACHINE CQ.. THE. & Laurel St., Hartford, Conn Hollister- 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721. Spartanburg, 8S. C 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas: Eastern Rep (including Canada) C. E 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; Buropean Rep.: Mellor, Bromiey 
& Co., Ltd., Leiscester, England 


MILLER. BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5. C 
MITCHAM & CO., N. Marietta St... P. O. Box 271. Gastonia. N. C 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO., St. Louls 4, Mo. G. Y. Frankie, Gen. Branch 


Mgr., Brown Marx Bidg., Birmingham 3, Ala.;: J. B. Trotter, Johnston Bidg.. 
Charlotte 2, N. C 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., INC., Spartanburg, S. C. Paul C. Thomas, Pres.- 
Treas.; J. W. Ivey, Vice-Pres. and Sales Mer. Reprs.: J. J. Blake, K. T. Moore, 
T. J. Boyd, Spartanburg, S. C.: W. E. Nash, Asheville, N. C 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO., 42-B Adams St., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Repr.: 
Slaughter Machinery Co., Charictte 1, N. C 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen. Office, 40 
Rector St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr. Kenneth Mackenzie. 
Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte. N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L. 
Barker, Harry L. Shinn, Geo. A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First St., 
Chariotte, N. C.;: J. H. Shuford. C. J. Dulin and J. A. Parker, Jefferson Stand- 
ard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt. 1202 James 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; James I. White. American Savings Bank Bidg.. 
Atianta, Ga.; W. H. Jackson, County Club Apts... Columbus, Ga.: A. Jones, 
508 Cotton Exchange Bidg.. New Orleans, La 


NATIONAL PLASTICS, INC., Knoxville 2. Tenn 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO.,. 354 Pine St.. Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt. L. E. Taylor. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs Frank S. Beacham, Honea Path, S. C.: H. B. 
Askew, P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga.; J. K. Sumner, P. O. Box 1607, Charlotte, 
N. C 


NEISLER MILLS CO., INC., 40 Worth St., New York, N. Y¥ 


NEW DEPARTURE, DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, Administrative Offices. 
Bristol, Conn.; headquarters of Southeastern territory: New Departure, 1154 
National Press Bidg., Washington 4, D. C., A. A. Gloetzner, Mgr.: Sou. Repr.: 
Jones Y. Pharr, Jr., 2615 Marston Rd., Charlotte, N. C 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reprs.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Mrs. W. G. Hamner. Box 26. Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.;: Henry H. Her- 
sey. Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office 
and Whse., 224 W. First St.. Chariotte, N. C.. Phone 3-7191. Falls L. Thoma- 
son, Sou. Dist. Maer Sou. Sales Engirieers: W. C. Taylor, P. O. Box 1161, 
Greensboro, N. C; F. D. Jacoway, Box 28. Atlanta, Ga.: Claud M. Hendrix. 
P. O. Box 28. Atianta, Ga.; F. W. Phillips, Box 782. Greenville. S. C.: James 
E. McNeely, Jr., 223 W. Fourth St., Gastonia, N. C.: James A. Sorrelis. Jr.. 
Box 1062, Nashvilie, Tenn 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John B. Batson, P. O. Box 841. 
Greenville, 
NOONE & CO., WM. R., 105 Washington St.. Boston. Mass 


NORTH CAROLINA EQUIPMENT CO., Charlotte, N. C.: Raleigh. N. C.: 
Asheville, N. C.; Wilmington, N. C. Southern Equipment Sales Co 
5. C. 

NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C 


Columbia. 


NORTH, INC., FRANK G., 1378 Murphy Ave... 8S.W.. P. O. Box 123. Station 
Phone Raymond 2196-2136. Ga Marietta, Ga P. Box 982. 
Phone 250. Frank G. North, Pres. and Treas Mark W. Mayes, V.-Pres. Reprs.: 
R. E. Howell, Sales Engineer, Marietta. Ga Emile LeClair, Atlanta, Ga.: 
Raymond J. Payne, Carolinas, P. O. Box 6000, Charlotte 7. N. C.. Phone 
4-7331 

PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St.. Chicago 1, Til. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 


rick, P. O. Box 300. Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066 Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg. Mass.. and Charlotte. N. C. At- 
lanta Olfice. Bona Allen Bide 


PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach 
PEASE & CO., 119‘ E. Fifth St., Charlotte. N. C. 
PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave.. New York City: Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr... 805 Bona Allen Bidg.. Atlante. 


Ga., J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro. 


N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C 
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Complete Service, 
Elevated Water Tanks 
and Standpipes. 


Free Inspection and Quotation 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO. 


COMMERCIAL BANK BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, WN. C. 


Home Office: Republic Bank Building, Dallas, Texas 


Manufacturers of 
All Type Fluted Rolls 


COMBERS — SPINNING — LAP MACHINES 


DRAWING ROLLS 
A SPECIALTY 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


RUBBER-LINED PIPE and FITTINGS 
RUBBER and ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


NORTH CHARLESTON, S. 


We also arrange present 
drawing frames for long 
synthetic staple up to 
and including three inch 


Gossett Machine Works 


West Franklin Avenue Gastonia, N. C. 
Phone 213 


Yates D. Sumtth 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Moving + Erecting + General Overhauling + Exporting 


Serving the Textile Industry Since 1923 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


1055 W. Franklin Ave. Phone 1723 
LONGER| 
LASTING 

BOLE R 

for - 
REPAIRING FURNACES 


“Boller furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
these lined with fire brick. Write fer 
quotation.” 


Hartsville, S. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN @ August 15, 1947 


LAMBETH PRODUCTS 
FOR SPINNING, TWISTING, SPOOLING, WEAVING 


a “BILTRITE” CANVAS LUG STRAP 


(PATENTED) 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A. 
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PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO., (Group Department. Joseph F. Freeman, Mer.) 
Home Office, Greensboro, N. C. Group Specialists: Bd. A. Maxwell, E. G. Jones, 
Joe L. McLean 

PIONEER HEDDLE & REED CO... INC., 1374 Murphy Ave... 8.W.. P. O. Box 
116, Station A. Telephone RAymond 2136, Atlanta. Ga. Frank G. North, Chair- 
man of the Board: Mark W. Mayes. Pres. and Treas E. LeClair, Sales Mer: 
Glee B. Thompson, Atlanta, Ga. Raymond J. Payne, Carolina Reprs.. P. O 
Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C., Tel. 4-7331 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO... Columbia Chemical Div.. Grant Bildg.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer. 


PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, 8. C 
PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 7th Ave. and Tabor Rd., Philadelphia 20, Pa 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 
mercial Bank Bidg.. Gastonia. N. C 

RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO., THE, Main Office: 335-37 W. Fifth St.., 
Cincinnati 1, O., Tel. Cherry 7820; Atlanta Office: Erwin Worstman, 888 Ma- 
rietta St.. Atlanta 1, Ga., Tel. Hemlock 1677: Charlotte Office: J. R. Wikle and 
John Vogler, P. O. Box 1088, Charlotte 1, N. C., Tel. 4-1626: Dallas Office: D. 
FP. McKinnon, 3200 Main St., Dallas, Tex., Tel. Central 6415 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.! Thomas J. Hall, Thomas 
H. McKenzie, Harry H. Sims. William W. Ray 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia 6. Pa. Sou. Office: 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St.. S.W.. Atlanta, Ga.. P. O. Box 4305. C. 
"R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell. P. O. Box 1589. Green- 
ville, 8. C.; A. 8. Jay, P. O. Box 687. Sylacauga. Ala.: J. T. Hoffman. P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.; L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road, Winston-Salem. 
N. C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St.. Dallas. Tex 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. 


©. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C.; R. E. L. Holt, Jr.. P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, 
N. C. 


ROBERT & CO., INC., Atlanta, Ga 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. 
Phone 2-3201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Greenville. 
S. C., Jack Roy, Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 


N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St.. Boston. Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.: F. Robbins Lowe 
and C. P. Clanton, Selling Agts.. Atlanta, Ga.: Miles A. Comer and H. M. 
Walsh, Selling Agts.; Greenville, S. C.. Charles S. Smart, Jr., Selling Agt. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 Van Dam St., New York 13. N. Y. 
Sou. Office: 1510-12 Camden Rd., Charlotte, N. C., A. T. Hanes, Jr.. Mer. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: Vasser 
Woolley, John R. Seydel, BE. A. Scott, A. Pate. Atianta, Ga.: W. L. Whisnant. 
Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Rep.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 1064-1090 
Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants only). 
Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., 
Dallas, Tex.; A. Welling La Grone, 1105 Augusta St.. Greenville. S. C. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St.. Atlanta. Ga.. 
FP. W. Schwettmann, Mgr., Lubricating Sales; P. W. Goddard, Mgr., Industria! 
Oll Sales. State Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fila.. 
Columbia, 8. C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, Tenn.. Jackson. Miss. Industrial 
Lubricating Engineers: C. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham 1, Ala.: L. M. 
Kay, 332 8th St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.: G. R. Dyer, P. O. Box 1710, Atlanta 1. 
Ga.; R. L. Parrish, 211 Claire Drive, Thomasville, Ga.: A. F. Landers. P. O. 
Box 1685, Lakeland, Fla.; R. R. Boatright. P. O. Box 4009, Jacksonville 1, Fia.: 
W. A. Edmundson, 124 143rd Ave., St. Petersburg 6, Fila.: W. H. Lipscomb. 31 
Pinkney St., Greenville, S. C.; J. O. Holt, P. O. Box 5516, State College Station, 
Raleigh, N. C.; R. A. Smith, P. O. Box 1366, Knoxville, Tenn.: H. 8S. Pite, 
P. O. Box 299, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


SIRRINE & ©O., J. E., Greenville. 8. C 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 513 S. Tryon St.. Charlotte. N. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. S. Meservey, 
134 McClean St., Decatur, Ga.; Ga. and Ala. Rep.: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N. C. N.C. Rep Jack Alexander, Box 1623. Phone T7777, 
Charlotte, N. C.; part of N. C. and 8S. C. Rep.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St.. Kingsport, Tenn.; Tenn. and Va. Rep.: J. D. Cox, V-Pres., Greemville 
Hotel, Greenville, S. C., and Kingsport, Tenn.; O. L. (*‘Blackie’’) Carter, Box 
2206, Phone 2043, Greenville, 8. C. 


SOOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Baltimore 
Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co. 224 W. ist 8t.., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St.. Greenville. S. C.: South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 903 Pulaski St.. Columbia, 8. C.: Tennessee District Office: 
Third National Bank Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn.: Warehouses: Knoxville. Tenn., 


Chattanooga, Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Columbia, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn.., 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Branches: 212 
S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Earl H. Walker. 
Guilford College, N. C.; H. W. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.: 
M. W. Pletcher, 2973 Hardman Ccurt, Atlanta. Ga. 

SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville. &. C 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: 
A. P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: E. G. Merritt. 540 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.: J. J. Merritt. 1428 Peachtree St.. N.E.. 
Atlanta, Ga; J. H. Riley, 3013 Menroe St., Columbia, S. C.; S. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta. Ga 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT SALES ©O. (N. C. Equipment Co.), Charlotte, N.C 
SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney. S. C 
SOUTHERN RADIO CORP., W. Morehead St., Charlotte. N. C 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION, Steel Heddle Mfg. Co.. Main Office and 
Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mer.: Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service, Greenville Office and Plant. 621 E. McBee Ave.. Box 1899. 
Greenville, 8. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divi- 
sions; Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta 
Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Blvd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Shut- 
tles, & division of Steel] Heddle Mig. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8S. C.. 
J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Mer. 

SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte. N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Benson Davis, Mer 
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STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur. Till. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; Chariotte, N. 
C.. L. A. Dillon. Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: George A. Dean, H. A. 
Mitchell, Montgomery Bidg, Spartanburg. S. C., W. T. O'Steen, Greenville, 
S C.: Walter P. Hope, Atlanta, Ga.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo Lane, 
Birmingham, Ala 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro. N. C.. C. W. Cain, Mer.: Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Creen- 
ville Office and Plant. 621 BE. McBee Ave.. Box 1899. Greenville, 5. C., J. J. 
Kaufmann. Jr.. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Batson and 
Sam Zimmerman. Jr.. Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd., Box 1496, Atianta, Ga.: Southern Shuttles, a division of Steel 
Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 5. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., 
Mgr. 


STEIN. HALL & CO., INC... 285 Madison Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office, 
Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.. Acting Mgr.. W. N. Kline, 2500 Roswell Ave., 
Charlotte. N. C.: E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., N.E., Atianta, Ga 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St.. Fall River, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: H. B. Cabaniss, P. O. Box 188, Monroe, N. C.; M. H Cranford, 135 
Walnut St.. Chester, S. C.: D. R. Ivester, Clarksville, Ga. 


STEWART-WARNER CORP.. Alemite Div., 1897 Diversey Parkway, Chicago l4, 
Til. 


STOWELL ENGINEERING CO., L. C., Route 29, Kannapolis. N. C 
SULLIVAN & CO.. 204 Citizens Bank Bidg., Norfolk, Va 


TENNANT CO., G. H., 2530 N. Second St., Minneapolis, Minn. Sou. Textile 
Megr., Robert F. Guthrie, 2160 Colony Road, Charlotte, N. C. N. C. Repr.: A. 
S Mabusth. 216 Elmwood Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; 8S. C. Repr.: H. E. Lavett, 
18 Alaska Ave.. Greenville. S. C.: Ga. Repr.: John Thorsen, 818 Springdale 
Rd., N.E., Atianta, Ga. 


TERRELL CO.. THE. Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr. 


TEXAS CO.. THE. New York. N. Y. Dist. Offices. Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta. Ga Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principle cities. 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk. Va D. L. Keys. 8S. Brooklyn 
Sta.. Baltimore. Md.: W. H. Boebel, Roanoke. Va Fr. M. EBdwards, Goldsboro, 
NW. C.: W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott. Greensboro. N. C.; B. D. Heath and 
Cc. W. Meador. Charlotte. N. C.: J. S. Leonard. Greenville, S. C.; F. G. 
Mitchell. Charleston. S. C.: L. C Mitchum. Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr., 
Atianta. Oa.: J. G. Myers, Birmingham, Ala 


THE STANLEY WORKS, New Brittain. Conn Sales Reprs.: G. H. Little, 
Harrison Bidg.. Room 414, 4 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa., Tel. Rittenhouse 
9977: G. R. Douglas. 707 Columbian Mutual Towers. Memphis 3, Tenn., Te! 
8-7117: M. A. Hawkins. 3813 General Taylor St.. New Orleans 15, La., Tel. 
Magnolia 5353: H. C. Jones. care The Stanley Sales Co.. 410 Candler Bidg., 
Atianta. Ga. Tel. Jackson $588: G. J. McLernon, 209 Hubbard St.. San An- 
tonio 2. Tex.. Tel. Travis 3653: Charles J. Turpie, Jr.. 1412 Scott Ave., Char- 
lotte. N. C.. Tel. 3-7015: J. A. Dickson, 720 Market St.. Knoxville, Tenn., Tel. 
3.4566: T. P. West. Jr.. 7 Mallard St.. Greenville, S. C., Tel. 3515-M. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga 
TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., 1700-10 S. Mint St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OT}. CO., 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
S. E. Dist Office: 1122 S. Bivd., Charlotte 3, N. C.; K. M. Slocum, Dist. Mgr., 
Charlotte 2-3063 


TODD-LONG PICKER APRON CO., Gastonia, N. C 
TODD-SMITH BANDING CO., INC., P. O. Box 116, Gastonia, N. C. 
UNION CRAYON CO., Lowell, Mass. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville 8. 
C.: Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte. N. C.: M. Ousley. P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 8.-C.; D. C. Ragan, 
High Point, N.C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. & RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 5. C.; 
Oliver B. Lend. P. O. Box 158. Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456. Belmont. N. C.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO... Providence. R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston 
Bidg., Charictte, N. C.; Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R.'M. Mauldin; 903 White- 
head Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Agt. J. W. Stribling. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 62 
S. Main St.. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT,. INC., Hartford. Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St.. Greenville. S. C., Robt. W. Balley, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office and Sales 
Room at 358-364 W. Main Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Phone 247. 
Also W. L. Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 


VIRGINIA SMELTING CO., West Norfolk, Va. 
WAK INDUSTRIES, Chariotte, N. C. 
WALLERSTEIN CO... INC., 180 Madison Ave.. New York 16, N. Y. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch: Factory at Rock 
Hill. 8S. C. Sou. Reprs.: M. M. McCann, Box 825. Burlington, N. C.; Henry 
Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, 8. C.; W. E. H. Searcy, III, Box 123, Grif- 
fin, Ga. 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Re- 
public Bank Building, Dallas, Tex 


WATSON & DESMOND, 11842 W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. Clifton E. Wat- 
son and S. P. V. Desmond, P. O. Box 1954, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Walter 
FP. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll, 
703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.;: John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg., 
Greeoville, S. C. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St.. Boston 10, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: Ernest Hail, 901-A Sul Ross St.. Houston, Tex.; Marshall Whitman, 
Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: R. T. Hardy, 1012 Garfield Ave., Palmyra, 
N. Jd. 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1245, Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Bldg.. 
Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Megrs.; 1317 Healey Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock; Atlanta Office. 
1317 Healey Bidg. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Repr.: J. H. 
Windle, Jr., No. 4 Beverly Ave., Greenville, 8. C. 

WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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TEXTILE 


SCRUBBING 
POWDER 


CLEAN, WHITE, SAFE FLOORS 


MI-CLEANSER IS AVAILABLE IN ABRASIVE 

OR SOLUABLE GRADES — ALL IDEAL FOR 

HAND AND MACHINE SCRUBBING. 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


THE DENISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ASHEVILLE,N.C. 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
with limit stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you can run 
wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., Inc. 


328 West Water Street SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Package Dyeing and Bleaching 


ALL TYPE COLORS 
ON COTTON YARNS 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, WN. C. 


MANUFACTURING 


Industrial Chemicals 
Sulfonated Oils 
Wetting Agents 
Warp Sizings 
Industrial Paints 
Soaps 


CHEMICAL Co. 
Spartanburg 
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COMPLETELY INTEGRATED OPERATION 
Selling for 


MILL ACCOUNT ONLY 


FINISHED CLOTH . . . GREY CLOTH 
FABRICATED HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 


cA 


‘Product 
TRADEMARK 
Distribution 
NATION-WIDE WORLD-WIDE 


A GREAT TEXTILE SELLING ORGANIZATION 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON 


COMPANY, INC. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


90 WORTH STREET ee NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


CHICAGO * BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA 
ST. LOUIS * ATLANTA * DALLAS * LOS ANGELES 


TYPE CMR SHEAR 
With Electronic Seam Protector 


Our latest type C M R Shear completely removes selvage and 
surface threads from cottons, rayons and silks, at the highest 
cloth speed of any machine built. It operates more effi- 
ciently, gives better results and greater production. The 
highly sensitive automatic seam protector, electronically 
controlled, gives complete full-width protection on all seams. 


Send for New Bulletin No. 335A 


GATEWAY 
— 
yer ay 
7 4 Curtis & Marble 
| MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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GREAT 


Southern States Ball Bearing Comb Box 
Henderson Comb Stocks 


The amazingly efficient Southern States Ball Self-aligning, split bushing provides quick, easy 
Bearing Comb Box means new economy in your insertion of comb stock. Crystallization and break- | 
card room. This revolutionary new box, with adapter ing of stocks, as a result of misalignment, is reduced 
base, fits either right or left-hand positions on any to a minimum! 


current make of card. Ball bearing construction 


entirely eliminates frictional wear on working parts 
. high replacement costs . . ..means less “down | 
time’’ for your cards. Henderson Comb Stocks J 
Henderson Comb Stocks are for aff 
Southern States Comb Boxes come to you factory- event’ cords ‘sed 
lubricated, sealed and leak-proof .. . ready for msowfacturing standards. Highly pélished 
immediate installation on your cards and for months roper care will last os long av peur Wier ai, 
of trouble-free, attention-free service. No changes 
to make . . . no time-consuming oiling or greasing ‘For immediate delive7y, phone Hampton 46 


. no possibility of oil damage to doffer clothing. 


Investigate Southern States Ball 
Bearing Comb Box TODAY! 


Write for Bulletin TB-100, price and delivery. 


r = ENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
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‘Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital] 


The broadest survey of management-employee 
relations in the nation’s history—five-pointed 
and involving a close-up study of some of the 
country’s largest industries and plants—is start- 
ing by the congressional joint committee set up 
in the Taft-Hartley Act. Its first report to Con- 
gress will be made March 15, but its work will 
continue until the end of 1948. Senator “eT (R.., 
Minn.), is chairman, and Rep. Hartley (R., N. J.), 
is vice-chairman. Preliminary objectives call for 
delving into five specific areas of union activities 
and employer-employee contacts, but the scope 
will be greatly broadened in the latter months of 
this year. 


Case field studies will be started at once by the 
committee and its staff. The studies will cover 
ten large concerns with “good” labor relations, 
and ten with “poor” labor relations, ranging over 
the last 20 years and measured in terms of the 
number and extent of work stoppages, strikes 
and labor disputes. This major quest is expected 
to develop basic information on principles. and 
procedures in collective bargaining and employer- 
employee relationships that have proved most 
successful. In addition, the effect on labor rela- 
tions of welfare funds, profit sharing plans, an- 
nual wage and incentive systems, and other wel- 
fare undertakings, will be observed. 


Operation of the new labor law, with a view to 
promptly recommending any changes that are 
deemed necessary or desirable, will be carefully 
observed and studied by the committee in co-op- 
eration with N. L. R. B. and other affected 
agencies of government. This study will cover 
controlling features of the new law, as well as 
provisions of the Wagner Act remaining in effect, 
with consideration of suggested changes and ad- 
ditions. 


Procedures in industry-wide bargaining, with 
wage agreements in effect and their influence on 
the national economy, as a segment of the com- 
mittee’s study, will be observed in four or more 
major industries, chosen from coal, steel, glass 
making, textiles and garments, maritime ship- 
ping, meat packing, automobiles, steel and foun- 
dries, and trucking. The history and types of 
wage agreements, with procedures followed, and 
effects in each particular industry, and upon pro- 
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ductive and consuming activity, will be scrutin- 
ized. Committee hearings will follow, at which 
representative witnesses will appear. 


Welfare funds and retirement systems, as far 
as they have been developed, have a place in the 
committee's over-all study. Attention is to be 
given to the relation of such funds, and their 
benefits, to the Social Security system, and the 
extent to which improved integration may be 
possible. 


Union constitutions and by-laws, and the in- 
ternal organization and government of labor 
unions and of employer associations are in the 
committee’s five-point program for study, and 
“arried on in co-operation with the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the Department of Com- 
merce. The committee will find out, too, how em- 
ployer associations are organized, and the part 
they exert in labor relations. 


The survey will be accompanied by frequent 
reports, intended to provide a stable foundation 
on which the workings of the new law can be 
charted, and desirable changes defined. The com- 
mittee will study violations of the law as well, 
and of subterfuges used to evade or nullify its 
provisions, as well as the manner in which it is 
administered by N. L. R. B. 


Congress is expected to go very slow in amend- 
ing the labor law. It may await clear-cut de- 
cisions by the courts on features that are prov- 
ing controversial, or over which unions are mak- 
ing loudest protests. Especially is this true of 
the provisions laying restriction on political 
spending by corporations and unions, and on in- 
discriminate use of union dues and funds in cam- 
paigns and elections. 


First provision of the law probably to undergo 
a legal test is the ban on breach of contract. The 
law’s aim is to protect both employers and work- 
ers who want to work against wildcat strikes and 
work stoppages called by irresponsible leaders. 
At the same time the courts will probably have 
to decide the validity of wage pacts, such as the 
Lewis coal agreement, deliberately designed to 
evade the law’s punitive provisions against wild- 
cat strikes. Employers signing such agreements 
may be called on to show that they have not, in 
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effect, engaged in a conspiracy to evade or de- 
stroy the law’s safeguards for the benefit of in- 
dustry in general and the country at large. 


Terms of the law are met, it is claimed, when 
union spokesmen agree not to encourage, or con- 
done, or take part, in wildcat strikes, and con- 
cede full liberty to the employer to discipline 
workers who engage in them. In so defining the 
limits of union responsibility, and in detaching 
the union from illegal acts of its members, the 
provisions of the law possibly may be met with- 
out laying the union open to the payment of dam- 
ages for illegal acts of members beyond the 
power of its officials to control. This procedure 
is claimed to be the only safe method for a union 
to raise a safeguard against liability for dam- 
ages. 


Serious question as to the legality of an em- 
ployer agreeing in a wage contract not to avail 
himself of the provision to sue for damages is 
raised by members of both the House and the 
Senate labor committees. At least the risk is in- 
curred of N. L. R. B. holding both the employer 
and the union to be guilty of unfair labor prac- 
tices, which would open the way for employees 
injured in an outlaw strike to sue both employer 
and union for damages in that they had conspired 
to abrogate the law. It is pointed out there is 
no lawful way in which individuals can conspire 
to evade obligations of a Federal statute. 


First strike damage suit against a union under 
the law was filed by the Globe Co., of Chicago, 
for $75,000, and for $30,000 additional for each 
week the strike continues, against 525 C. I. O. 
steel worker unionists. The union is charged with 
violating its contract by calling a strike. The con- 
tract bars lock-outs, strikes, shut-downs and 
other interferences. The union struck for a pay 
increase of 1214 cents after the company had 
offered 714 cents. 


The motor industry is expected to be the area 
in which the new law will soon come to some de- 
terminative tests. The Ford plant is an early 
battleground, with differences allegedly center- 
ing on a pension plan, and union demand for a 
“no-penalty” clause in the wage contract. Back 
of the dispute, however, is the Ford action in fir- 
ing foremen who had engaged in a long strike, 
and were held to have been involved in violence. 


N. L. R. B. is being transformed to meet terms 
of the new law. The act provides it shall not op- 
erate retroactively to cover a condition not an un- 
fair labor practice under the Wagner Act, but 
where hearings have not begun on complaints, 
the cases are being re-examined. Complaints of 
employers will be accepted after Aug. 22. Con- 
tracts entered into between June 23 and Aug. 22 
may not grant exemption from union shop pro- 
visions for more than one year from signing, or 
until expiration, which ever comes first. 


One in every three of the 140 N. L. R. B. elec- 
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tions in June to select employee bargaining 
agents rejected any union at all. Independent 
unions won 54 per cent, C. I. O. 55 per cent and 
A. F. of L. 52 per cent, of the elections in which 
they took part. The number of elections deciding 
against any union at all has been on the increase 
for a year; in June, 1946, the number of no-union 
outcomes was 18, and in June, 1947, it was 32. 


Unity negotiations between A. F. of L. and C. 
I. QO. arising in their opposition to the labor law, 
have broken down. Philip Murray in a bitter 
letter to William Green says it has now “become 
apparent that the objective of the executive 
council of A. F. of L. is to prevent members of 
organized labor from effectuating their keen de- 
sire to establish immediate working unity to de- 
feat the drive of reaction on both economic and 
political fronts.’” Murray condemns what he calls 
“insistence on organic unity as a prerequisite to 
co-operative action.” 


C. lL. O. will exert an effort in 1948 to defeat 
legslators who voted for the new labor law, says 
Murray. C. I. O.’s P. A. C. is already at work to 
get out the vote, “particularly in heavily concen- 
trated industrial areas,” he says, to combat “the 
trend toward special privilege that dominates 
Congress.” Murray called the law the “greatest 
ham-stringing act for labor in the country’s his- 
tory.” 


Chairman Hartley, of the House Labor Com- 
mittee, says “labor racketeers” are spreading 
the report he will not seek re-election because of 
fear that “my strong advocacy of the new labor 
law will result in defeat.”” He announced in last 
year’s campaign he would not seek re-election 
next year in order to return to private business. 
He had bitter opposition of A. F. of L. and C. 1. O. 
in the last three campaigns, and said: “I trounced 
this opposition in all three campaigns, and could 
do it again if I chose, but I’m standing on my 
decision to retire.” 


Workers who are “slow,” or whose produc- 
tivity is low, will suffer most under the higher 
minimum wage of 65 cents that is being demand- 
ed by union leaders, in the opinion of many mem- 
bers of Congress. In industries where substantial 
wage increases have been granted that included 
a sharp rise in the minimum wage, readjustments 
have taken place which have frequently removed, 
and thrown into idleness, the workers whose pro- 
ductivity was deemed lower than warranted by 
the minimum wage rate. 


Steel prices rising by $5 to $10 a ton after the 
Lewis coal pact can be passed on without threat 
of buyers’ resistance at the retail level, say steel 
producing officials. The relation of these in- 
creases to the wage pact is due for careful scru- 
tiny by the congressional joint committee. One 
of the first hearings will call in steel officials to 
give their explanation. Big Steel has a five 
months’ back-log of orders on hand. 
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Division COMPANY 


ERING 


you ARE NOW ENT 


Woodbridge, N.J. 


HOME OF 


NEW MODERN PLANT PRODUCING 


STORY SPEAKS FOR ITSELF! 


AERO* BRAND STEARATES ... Calcium... Zinc... Aluminum... Magnesium CYANAMID'S MODERN 
... are products of the finest manufacturing facilities of their kind. The FACILITIES BECOME 
famous AERO BRAND seal on your stearate supplies means a fine, fluffy 
texture, uniformity and other recognized superior processing characteristics 
contributing basic advantages to the efficiency and economy of your oper- 


ations. For product quality... for service... for the all-around dependability AERO BRAND 
STEARATES 


YOUR DEPENDABLE 
SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
WHEN YOU SPECIFY... 


on which economical operations rely...it’s CYANAMID AERO BRAND STEARATES. 


 Gndustial AMERICAN _ 
Chemicals CYANAMID 


ROCKEFELLER PLAZA + NEW YORK 20, WN. ¥. 
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CHEMICAL 
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Under the name of Formaset we are marketing a series of syn- 
thetic resin finishes for textiles. Several new types developed 
as a result of Warwick’s research have been added. Each 
Formaset has its particular advantages designed to solve specific 
finishing problems. W arwick technical advisors will gladly work 


with you in determining the correct Formaset for your needs. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A Division ef Sun Chemical Corporation 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N, ¥Y, 


RESEARCH 
for 
Fabric = | | 
| 
| 
"Reg. U. * 
= 


